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CHAPTER VII. 
BACK FROM BRISTOL, 
ACING the two rooms with slow and measured steps, from the 
bed-chamber to the sitting-room, from the sitting-room to the 
bed-chamber, his air not only that of a man pre-occupied with his own 
thoughts, but as if utterly weary of this life, went Sir Dene Clan- 
waring. Time was telling on him. Life and its events were telling on 
him. Is it true that, according as our course has been smooth and 
easy, imposing no check on our own imperious will and pleasure, so 
will a period of days more or less dark, more or less short, set in 
before life shall finally close? It had certainly been the case with Sir 
Dene Clanwaring. 

That he had felt his wife’s death years ago, and his favourite son 
Geoffry’s death close upon it, as keenly as might be, was indisputable. 
But these events are of a class that we cannot avert ; they come direct 
from God: we recognise them as such, and the wounds heal again. 
With these two exceptions Sir Dene’s life had been altogether one of 
prosperity and enjoyment. He reigned supreme in his own neighbour- 
hood ; he took his pleasure abroad at will, in the metropolis ‘or else- 
where ; he had an ample income; no trouble disturbed him. And 
this desirable state of things continued until he was past his seventieth 
year. If ever and anon at odd moments a thorn pricked his con- 
science touching that old affair connected with the widow Barber, it 
soon disappeared again. But, almost in proportion to the extreme 
ease of his long life, so had been the tormenting discomfort of the 
past year or two. 
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The greater portion of Sir Dene’s love had been concentrated on 
his grand-daughter, Margaret, the eldest child and only daughter of 
his eldest son. In her earlier years, when she was not of strong health, 
and it had appeared a doubt whether she would be reared, the phy- 
sicians had recommended that she should Ifve always in country air; 
and therefore Beechhurst Dene became nearly entirely her home. She 
was a fair, gentle girl, merry of spirit, tender of heart, a favourite with all. 
How deeply Sir Dene grew to love her, he was perhaps not conscious 
of, himself, until all was over. ‘Tom was very dear to him, but not as 
dear as Margaret. As a rule, men never experience the same fondness 
for boys that they do for girls. It was Margaret who made Sir Dene’s 
home like one ever shining beam of sunlight: he grew at last not to 
care to leave it, because she was there. In age there was not much 
difference between hers and Tom’s; she being some few months the 
younger. 

The day of the end was a day in January, two years ago this very 
month, when she was in her twenty-second year. Sir Dene was re- 
calling it all as he paced the carpet. He was busy in his bay parlour 
with Mr. Tillett, who had come over from Harebell Farm to pay his 
rent, when Margaret put her bright face inside the door to disturb 
them. She wore a blue velvet gipsy hat, and her over-dress was of 
soft blue cashmere with ermine fur about it. 

“‘We are going, grandpapa,” she said. ‘‘ Good bye.” 

“Good bye, my darling,” responded Sir Dene, fondly kissing the 
smiling face. ‘‘ Don’t stay out too long.” 

“ We shall only go there and back, grandpapa.” 

A young girl of sixteen, Charlotte Scrope, was visiting at Beechhurst 
Dene at the time, and Margaret was going to drive her as far as Hen- 
wick to see her governess—for in that healthy suburb of Worcester, 
Miss Scrope went to school : a matter of two miles or so from Beech- 
hurst Dene. It was not the custom for ladies to ride on horseback 
then; the few who did were called masculine women; but they some- 
times drove a chaise or gig in the country for convenience’ sake. It 
was a fine, clear morning, the roads frosty, with bits of ice here and 
there ; and as the pony carriage took its way out of Beechhurst Dene, 
Margaret driving, and a mounted groom behind them, Gander, watch- 
ing at the hall door, said to himself they’d have a nice morning of it. 

A nice morning! In the field skirting Dene Hollow, the field that 
had once been the widow Barber’s, Sir Dene’s team was out, ploughing. 
Tom Clanwaring, riding through it on horseback, halted to say some- 
thing to the ploughman. As the man, whose face was towards the 
road, raised his head to answer, his words faltered on his tongue, and 
his eyes dilated. 

“ Hullo! What’s up? Look out yonder, sir!” 
Tom turned, and was just in time to see the pony-carriage racing 
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away as if flying for its life. Just in time to see some one jump from 
it, and fall in the road. He was off his horse, had leaped the railings, 
and was up with Margaret—for she it was who had jumped—almost as 
quickly. 

She lay still in her blue garments, her lifeless face white as snow. 
Tom raised her in his arms, but the head fell: fell as he had never 
seen a head fall in this world. Afraid, he dared not think of what, he 
knelt down and let the poor head rest upon him ; and, lifting his own 
white face, shouted out to the ploughman to mount his horse and 
gallop to the Dene. 

The pony stopped presently of its own accord. Charlotte Scrope, 
who had sat still, was neither injured nor (she acknowledged) much 
frightened. The groom, leading the pony back again, the young lady 
still in her seat in the little carriage, said he could not imagine what 
had frightened the pony, that it should have put down its ears, an¢ 
backed all of a sudden, and then, giving a leap, sprung off at a gallop. 

“‘T cannot ‘ink why Margaret should have been so frightened as to 
jump out,” cried Miss Scrope. ‘“ Has she fainted, Mr. Clanwaring ?” 

Alas! as the reader has foreseen, it was worse than fainting. 
Margaret Clanwaring was dead. Her neck was broken. But there 
were two things that would remain, and did remain, a marvel on 
thinking minds : why, as little Charlotte Scrope put it, she should have 
been so frightened as to jump out at all: and why, jumping from that 
low carriage, her neck should have broken. Mr. Priar talked in rather 
a learned manner, giving suppositions: that the head must have struck 
here or struck there : but people wondered, for all that. 

Sir Dene came speeding down from Beechhurst Dene with the rest : 
he could run still, for all his more than seventy years. The first thing 
that particularly caught his eye, was the strangely piteous aspect of 
Tom's face. It served to startle him. 

“‘ She’s not hurt much, is she, Tom?” 

“‘ |—I—better not disturb her, sir, please,” was Tom’s distressed 
answer. ‘We must get something flat to lay her upon.” 

Seven days afterwards, as Sir Dene Clanwaring stood over her grave 
in Hurst Leet churchyard, the thought that had been making itself 
more or less heard all the week, came rushing full upon him with 
overwhelming force. Ashes to ashes, dust to dust, read the clergy- 
man. Ay: but Sir Dene surely saw, and took home to him, the one 
great, indisputable fact, indisputable to his conscience, that the curse 
of retribution lay on the road, Dene Hollow ; and that this culminating 
punishment had come direct from God. The sudden cutting off of 
this favourite and most beautiful flower, who had become the best 
solace of his declining life, was only the righteous judgment of 
Heaven. Just as Mary Barber, when consigning her poor oppressed 
mother to the grave in the same churchyard, had felt a sure and 
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certain conviction that nothing but a curse could lie on the fine new 
road which had sent the aged woman to that grave before her time, 
which had been made, as she at times expressed it, out of her blood 
and tears ; so did the conviction of his mistake and folly and sin lay 
hold on Sir Dene as he stood over Margaret’s. It was the retribution 
coming home to him, he mentally said ; the curse working itself out. 

From that hour Sir Dene Clanwaring was a changed man. The 
pleasantness in his days seemed to have dried up; all their sweet 
apples had turned to bitterness. Instead of enjoying life carelessly, 
looking not beyond it, he began to see how very near, in the course of 
nature, his own grave must be drawing : he began to realize that he had 
not, in this short world, been living for, or thinking much of, the 
eternal one beyond. A kind of shadow, something like that which 
was reported to lie on Dene Hollow, lay on his own heart perpetually ; 
the shadow of a vast sorrow. Sir Dene saw quite well that it would 
lie on his life to the end. The time went on. Instead of shaking off 
petty cares and annoyances as of yore, they clung to him and told upon 
him in an almost unnatural degree. There were hours still when he 
seemed to be full of life and animation, to enjoy the social intercourse 
with his family as much as ever; but on the other hand there were 
times of depression, when he could truly say the evil days had come 
and he found no pleasure in them. 

Such an hour was this. Pacing his carpet with heavy and lagging 
tread, Sir Dene was dwelling on the two great sources at present 
embittering his life, the one a thing of the past, the other very recent— 
Margaret’s death, and ‘Tom Clanwaring’s base ingratitude. He could 
not have believed that he should feel the departure of Tom as keenly 
as he was feeling it, or have wished him back again so ardently. We 
never know the worth of a thing until we have lost it. Had Tom 
come back now, and thrown himself at Sir Dene’s feet in all humility 
to confess his sin, and said, “ Grandfather, forgive me,” Sir Dene would 
have read him a lecture, and stormeda bit, and then hugged Tom to 
him in very happiness. The sin, be it always understood by the reader, 
was that one Tom had been unconsciously accused of in conjunction 
with the young lady at the Trailing Indian. No other rested on the 
mind of Sir Dene. 

It is a bitter trial to be deceived in one whom we wholly trust. 
Sir Dene had trusted Tom—had believed him to be of conduct good 
and honourable — and the awakening brought very sharp pain. Loose 
conduct was not thought over-much of in those days, by Sir Dene, or 
by anybody else. It was not that in itself; it was the deception Tom 
had practised on him: been very black when he had appeared to be 
wholly white. If Tom had deceived him in one point, he had perhaps 
in others: at any rate, instead of being a young man of honour, open 
and candid and upright as the day, he must have been a very sly one, 
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argued Sir Dene. And never to have written! Five days now since 
Tom’s departure, and not a line from him. What though he had 
turned him out with harsh words of anger, Tom ought to have allowed 
for the passion, and condoned it: he was a young man, his grandfather 
an old one. Waiting at Bristol, nothing to do with his time there, and 
yet he could not write one word to the poor old man who had reared 
and loved him! Had Sir Dene been told then that Tom had written, 
written a gentle loving letter, and that my lady suppressed it, he had 
probably turned Aer out in his fury. And there he was, telling over 
Tom’s sins and ingratitude as he paced his carpet, and lashing 
himself into a state of rage about it all, when Squire Arde was shown 
in, on his return from Bristol. 

“Tom did not take that bag of money, Sir Dene,” said the Squire 
impulsively, after explaining in two or three words where he had been 
to, and that he had seen Tom. 

“No, that he did not,” was the somewhat unexpected but emphatic 
answer of Sir Dene. ‘I was enraged against him at the time, Arde, 
or I should never have thought it. Mad, I think, I must ha’ been. 
Poor Geoff was the soul of honour, and Tom takes after him.” 

“Tt’s a great pity, Sir Dene, that the suspicion was caught up 
against him. Of course he did not take it. But who did?” 

“There! Let the dratted dross go. I shan’t make a stir over it, 
Perhaps the rats—sink ’em !—got at it. Much good may it do ’em!” 

The explosive answer proved how very much Mr. Arde’s comments, 
coming upon his own previous state of mind, told on Sir Dene’s 
temper. It was the custom in those days for country gentlemen—and 
town gentlemen also, for that matter—to use far broader terms of 
speech than these. Sir Dene had usually been a notable exception, 
save at some rare moments when passion o’ermastered him. It ap- 
peared that passion could sometimes be in the ascendant still. 

“ Are you ill?” asked Mr. Arde, wondering at the irritability. 

“T don’t know. Illin temper, I suppose. I miss Tom. Things 
go cross without him. ‘That Weston that they’ve put on has been in 
three times this very day, asking this and asking t’other. Three 
times! I shall have my life bothered out. Tom was my right hand, 
Arde. I didn’t value him when he was here, but now I look round 
for him every minute of the live-long day.” 

“ Have him back,” suggested the Squire. 

* Not just yet. Lady Lydia would say I did it to affront her. He 
was insolent to her: there’s no denying it. And there’s that other 
thing lying always against him. He forgot his honour there.” 

“ But what zs that other thing?” questioned the Squire, thinking he 
was about to have his curiosity gratified at last. ‘Tom declares he 
knows of nothing.” 

“ Let it pass,” snarled Sir Dene, putting up his hand impatiently to 
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enforce the words. “ TI’ll never give utterance to it as long as I live: 
Id rather open a running sore. Tom’s been a confounded fool—and 
that’s enough. No, Arde: I can’t recall him yet to Beechhurst Dene.” 

A spell of absence and of Ireland will do him good,” remarked 
Mr. Arde soothingly—for he had rarely seen Sir Dene put out so 
grievously as this. ‘It will give him the experience of the world 
that he’d never learn at home: and a dose of roughing it is always 
serviceable to young men. In regard to that money——” 

“Hang the money !” roared the old man. ‘‘I won’t hear any more 
about the money. But for thinking he had helped himself to it—and 
I was an idiot for my pains-—I might never have let him go. When 
it came to the last interview, why—things might have taken a turn. 
I never intended ¢hat to be the last—when I gave him his instructions 
and the funds for his journey. Close upon that, the loss was dis- 
covered, and I locked myself up in these rooms, so as not to see him 
again, and gave my orders to Gander.” 

“I was only about to say that some one might have come in through 
the window, and taken it from the secretary,” quietly pursued Mr. 
Arde. “In my opinion theze’s no doubt it went that way; I think 
Tom has none, either. For all you know, Sir Dene, some one may 
have been concealed amid the shrubs outside and have actually watched 
you count the money. Have watched all that passed.” 

“Let it go, Arde. With one thing or another, you'll drive me mad. 
Of course that’s how it went—have I no brains, d’ye suppose? And 
to think how I slandered Tom !—my own boy’s son! Bury the money! 
I wish Parker had been buried before he’d brought it here that after- 
noon !” 

In all this, Mr. Arde could but discern one prevailing desire : a longing 
to have Tom back again. The next minute, Sir Dene unconsciously 
confirmed it in a singular degree. 

“‘ Margaret gone ; gone in that awful manner; and now he is gone; 
gone in disgrace! What’s the good of my life to me? They were the 
two I cared for.” 

“ Not much difficulty, I fancy, in getting him back again before he 
reaches Ireland at all,” thought the Squire. “You'd like Tom to be 
here, I see, Sir Dene,” said he aloud. 

“Better, I daresay, than he cares to come,” retorted Sir Dene. 
“Never to write a word to me !—it’s too ungrateful, Arde.” 

Mr. Arde thought of the very nice letter he, himself, had received from 
Tom, and wondered. During that interview at Bristol, the subject was 
not started, and Tom did not happen to mention that he had written 
to his grandfather. 

“ But—has he not written to you, Sir Dene?” 

“Not a word. He is bearing malice, you see. I didn’t think it of 
him. Or else he’s ashamed to write. There: let it go, I say. Come 
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in at five and eat a bit o’ dinner with me, Arde. Goodness knows I’m 
dull enough! We'll have it up here alone together, you and me.” 

“Tom shall get a private hint from me not to hurry away from 
Bristol, and to write to the old man forthwith,” mentally decided the 
Squire, as he accepted the invitation. ‘In a week’s time he’ll be back 
at Beechhurst Dene.” 

Would he! If things did but go according to our wishes, well-laid 
plans might succeed. The first link in the chain of events, destined 
to frustrate Squire Arde’s good intentions, was woven even as he left 
Sir Dene’s presence. 

Turning in at the library door, to say how d’ye do to the family, and 
to tell them he had been to Bristol, Mr. Arde came upon Otto. Otto 
alone. He was leaning -back in an arm-chair, his feet on the fender, 
reading some dry law book. ‘The barrister was going up to London 
by the morrow’s night mail from Worcester: a letter, received that 
morning, was taking him away a day or two earlier than he had in- 
tended. Putting the book down, he rose from his seat to shake hands 
with Mr. Arde. 

“I’m heartily glad you’ve been to see him, Squire,” spoke Otto 
earnestly as they stood over the fire, and he listened to the details of 
the Squire’s journey. “In my opinion Tom has been shamefully used 
among us.” 

“Sir Dene wants him back already; I see that plainly,” returned 
the Squire. ‘“ As you say, he has been badly used.” 

“ Fancy his being accused of taking that bag of money!” continued 
Otto. “Great asses they must all have been to think it!” 

‘Ay. But now—who could have taken it?” 

“Who! Why Randy Black.” 

“‘ Randy Black!” echoed Mr. Arde in great amazement. 

And the exclamation caused Otto to remember what in the impulse 
of the moment he had quite forgotten—his brother’s earnest injunction 
not to speak of Mr. Randy. He set himself to repair the damage in 
the best way he could. 

“‘ Look here, Squire. I ought not to have spoken of this,” he said, 
dropping his voice. “Jarvey has got some idea in his head as to 
another man—not Black—and has sworn us all to silence in the 
interests of justice. Don’t let it go any further.” 

The Squire nodded. ‘Do you happen to know who. the other 
is?” 

“Jarvey won’t say: it might defeat enquiry, he thinks. For my 
own part, I privately believe there’s no doubt it was Black. Not to 
speak of the man’s bad character, appearances are nearly conclusive 
against him.” 

“ Do you object to tell me what they are?” 
“ Not at all—as I’ve told you so much. But mind you keep counsel.” 
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“ Of course I’ll keep it,” said the Squire. ‘“I’d not help to defeat 


the ends of justice for the world.” 


And Otto Clanwaring, perfectly satisfied of that, with or without the 
assurance, related what had come to their knowledge. About the time 
that the robbery was committed, Randy Black was seen to fly down 
the side path, leading direct from the bay window, in what seemed ta 


be an agony of terror. ‘Which terror might of course have been 
caused by a fear of pursuit—and most probably was,” concluded Otto. 
“But who saw this?” questioned Mr. Arde. 


“It was Mary Barber. She was coming across here, it seems, to 
borrow something of the cook; and met Black in this state. I never 
knew any case that looked more like a circumstantial evidence of guilt 


in my experience,” continued the barrister with as much assumption 
of dignity as though he had been the Lord Chief Baron of the realm. 

Mr. Arde agreed. In his own mind he deemed the evidence 
perfectly conclusive against Black. ‘Sir Dene does not know of this, 
does he?” he asked. 


“Not yet. Jarvis wants to follow up his suspicion first in quiet: if 


Sir Dene were told, he would be sure to make a stir in it, and accuse 
Black. And that would—would spoil sport,” concluded Otto after a 
slight pause of consideration, during which he had remembered that 
he had no right and no need to allude to the other motive given by his 
brother for keeping Black’s name from Sir Dene—the debt. 

“ Any way, whoever it may turn out to be, I’ll answer for it that it 
was not Tom Clanwaring,” concluded Mr. Arde, as he shook hands to 
leave. 

“‘T’d have answered for that myself all along—and told them so,” 
was the reply of Otto. “Mind you keep counsel abroad, Squire. 
Above all, don’t let out to Jarvis that I’ve said anything. He’d think 
at once it was going to be proclaimed to the parish.” 

Squire Arde nodded. “ All safe. Trust me.” 

He went slowly down the front avenue with his hands in his pockets, 
The Squire was in no hurry: upon arriving at his home that day, he 
had found his wife and daughter absent. Not expecting him—in fact, 
not knowing when he would return, or where it was that he had gone— 
they had driven over to spend the day with some friends, living in the 
neighbourhood of Powick. One of the children at the lodge—it was a 
fresh generation there now—ran out with a smiling face, and held open 
the small gate for the Squire: for which he patted her head, and 
dropped a halfpenny into her blue cotton pinafore. 

“ How’s mother?” asked he. 

“ Mother’s a getting better, thank yer honour,” said the child, bob- 
bing straight down. “Dick, he says we shall ha’ some snow-balling 
afore to-morrow,” gratuitously added she, her eyes brightening at the 
prospect. 
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“* Maybe,” returned the Squire. “There. Run in.” 

Outside the gate he stood, revolving what he had heard. A slight 
covering of snow lay on the ground, just enough to make the fields and 
roads white. The little girl, peeping from the door, thought his honour 
was contemplating the landscape in reference to the tempting prospect 
of snow-balling. Mr. Arde was debating whether, instead of turning 
home at once, where nobody waited for him, he would not rather go 
on to Harebell Farm and question Mary Barber. He felt half inclined 
to continue his walk also, from thence, to the Trailing Indian. 

“ All safe. Trust me,” the Squire had said to Otto Clanwaring ; and 
said it in perfect good faith. He would no more have gone talking of 
this matter to a stranger than he would have set the Worcester bell- 
man to cry it in that city the next market-day: but it never occurred to 
him to think that he might not speak of it privately to the only one to 
whom (apart from Beechhurst Dene) the incident concerning Black was 
known—who had been the one to witness it, and to carry it to the Dene 
—Mary Barber. Rather, he considered, it was a secret lodged between 
himself and her; one that concerned him in whom they were both 
interested, and of whose innocence both felt equally sure—Tom Clan- 
waring. 

“T’'ll go,” decided the Squire. “I’ve got plenty of time on my 
hands, and a longer walk this sharp day ’ll do me good. Precious cold 
that homeward journey was: one’s feet get frozen, travelling, such 
weather as this.” 

“Good day, Squire. So you're back again, sir!” 

The salutation came from Cole the farrier, who met the Squire as he 
was wheeling round. 

“Just back,” returned the Squire. “ I’ve been to Bristol.” 

A light shone in Cole’s eyes. The words revealed to him that he 
had been to see Tom Clanwaring. 

“Ts he really a-going to Ireland, Squire?” 

“That he is, Cole. According to present intentions.” 

“What a shame it was, their suspecting him about that bag of 
money !” resumed Cole. “Asif Mr. Tom ’ud do dirty work o’ that 
sort !” 

“ Pooh, that was all nonsense,” said the Squire, carelessly. “It’s 
known it wasn’t him.” 

“Ay, sure: or else I might ha’ put a spoke in the wheel for him 
myself,” returned Cole in a significant tone that caught the Squire’s ear. 
“T saw somebody that same evening not a hunderd mile off Sir Dene’s 
bay parlour.” 

“I know!” cried the Squire in his incautious impatience. “’Twas 
Randy Black.” 

Cole glanced keenly at the Squire, as if in some slight surprise : and 
then his eyes went straight out into the far-away horizon. It was only 
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that morning that he had received Tom Clanwaring’s letter, enjoining 
silence. 

“‘ As to Randy Black, if all tales be true, he’s capable o’ worse things 
than stealing money,” returned the farrier carelessly. “ But I’m not a 
going to mix myself up in his affairs. Good day, Squire.” 

“Good day, Cole.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
MISS EMMA GONE. 


“ ALL of a shake, he was, and his face whiter nor this here kerchief 
I’ve got on,” said Mary Barber, in answer to Mr. Arde’s confidential 
questionings, as she stood, cloth in hand, and her gown drawn through 
its pocket-hole, for he had disturbed her when she was hard at work in 
the best parlour, “‘ bees-waxing ” the bright old mahogany furniture. 

“There can’t be a doubt that it’s what he had been after—that bag 
of money,” returned the Squire. ‘The very absurdity of his plea for 
accounting for the fright ; that he had seen—had seen Robert Owen, 
would be almost enough evidence, without anything else.” 

Mary Barber did not immediately reply. She had thoughts and 
thoughts. Dwelling upon the matter very much indeed, as she had 
done since her visit to Beechhurst Dene, she had come to a somewhat 
different conclusion from that which she had mentally drawn then. 

“Squire Arde, I think he saw the poor master. Any way, that he 
fancied he did. Because 4s 

“ How can you talk such nonsense, woman ?” interrupted Mr. Arde— 
who had never liked the report at all. “I thought that fools’ gossip 
had died out long ago.” 

“So did I,” said independent Mary Barber. “ But it seems it hasn't : 
though what on earth can bring him above ground again—if he is above 
it—is more than I can tell. Look here, Squire: that terror of Randy 
Black’s last Saturday night was real terror: and I don’t believe it was 
caused, or could ha’ been caused, by anything but what he said. 
Supernatural terror is different from other terror, say that caused by 
the fear o’ pursuit. Had Black been running from pursuit only, he’d 
not have had his face ghastly, and his teeth a-chattering, and his skin 
in a clammy sweat. He'd ha’ been flying stealthily, too, with steps as 
hardly dared touch the ground for fraid o’ being heard and tracked : 
not with a great open bustle and noise, as he was.” 

She paused, and gave a moment’s vigorous rub to the table, as if to 
enforce the argument. Squire Arde stood, knitting his brow. Leaving 
the cloth where it was, she resumed. 

“ Randy Black ’ud no more have showed that mortal fear to living 
man or woman if ’t wasn’t real, than he’d confess himself a thief. It’s 
the sort o’ fear men be ashamed to own to: and they never would own 
to it but for being took unawares like, in the minute that the fright’s 
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upon ’em. Why, Squire, he was deside himself with fright! He a’most 
clung to my shawl for company! If he’d only been a-taking the money, 
would he have give Jack Pound’s boy a sixpence to walk up Harebell 
Lane with him because he didn’t dare to go alone? No; he’d rather 
have slunk off somewhere by hisself, and hid away from pursuit. 
Randy Black saw the old master on Saturday night, Squire,” she con- 
cluded emphatically, “or thought he saw him, as safe as that my 
name’s Mary Barber.” 

“ All the same he might have helped himself to the bag of money.” 

“He might,” she answered, with a stress on the word that indicated 
doubt. ‘“Idon’t feel so sure of it as I did in the first burst o’ the 
thing. Maybe time ’Il tell, sir.” 

And somehow, Mr. Arde, a rather impressionable man, did not feel 
so sure of it, either. Instead of returning home when he left the farm, 
he walked across the fields towards the Trailing Indian. The narrow 
path between the grove and the fence, from whence poor Robert Owen 
had fallen (as was supposed) to his death ; the pond in the lane under- 
neath ; the old cow-shed in the two-acre meadow—all were there just as 
they used to be a quarter of a century before. Squire Arde, passing 
the familiar objects, had his thoughts back in that by-gone time. He 
remembered, as though it had taken place but yesterday, that visit he 
and his relative, the quaint old Squire, and Geoffry Clanwaring had made 
to the Trailing Indian the day after Robert Owen’s disappearance, and 
his own vague doubts of Black. If the landlord had really had any 
hand in Mr. Owen’s death, it might account for these fits of super- 
stitious terror, that had occasionally assailed him since. 

Silent and deserted as usual looked the Trailing Indian when Mr. 
Arde approached it. But no sooner had he entered the yard gate than 
a stout young fellow of eighteen, Sam Pound, came rushing out of the 
stable. His smock-frock was rolled up round his middle, he wore no 
hat, and he had altogether the air of being at home and at work. 

The Pounds were enough to puzzle people—there was such a flock of 
them. John and Matty Pound, at whose cottage, as may be re- 
membered, the Widow Barber died, had fifteen children. This young 
man, Sam, was the youngest of them; Jack, the eldest of the bunch, 
was the father of the little lad who was carter’s boy at Harebell Farm. 

“Ts it you, Sam Pound!” exclaimed Mr. Arde. ‘What are you 
doing here?” 

“T be acome to live up here, Squire,” was the answer—and the 
young man appeared proud of having to say it, and pulled his hair, that 
was like nothing in the world but tow. ‘That there stable be in a rare 
muck o’ pickle, so I were a-cleaning of it out a bit.” 

“‘ Come to live here?” repeated the Squire slowly, thinking it strange 
Black should take on a man when so little business was doing to require 
it. ‘Are you to be ostler?” 
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‘*Man of all work, indoors and out. Randy Black, he sent for old 
feyther to come up yesterday, and they made the bargain atween ’em. 
Five pound a year I be to earn and my witl’s and lodging. There be 
nobody but me to do nothing for ’em nohow,” adced Sam Pound, who 
possessed about the readiest tongue within a ten-mile radius. “ Land- 
lord, he be bad of his cough ; and missis, her’s bad ; and Miss Geach, 
she ’ve been and went off.” 

“Where’s she gone to? What’s she gone for?” questioned the 
Squire. 

“Well, I take it her didn’t care to stay no longer i’ the face and eyes 
0’ folks,” returned the shrewd young man. “ After a-cocketing up of 
herself above the parish all these mortal years, and a-turning up of her 
nose at decent hard-working young men like our Jim, a fine market 
she’ve been and went and brought her pigs to! And Jim, he’s a-doing 
better nor any on us, and could ha’ give her a good home, wi’ a side 
0’ bacon in’t !” 

“ But where’s she gone?” repeated Mr. Arde. 

Sam Pound shook his head to indicate his ignorance upon the point ; 
shook it resentfully too. 

“ Her stopped the stage coach as it druv along the highway yonder 
yester morn, missis says, and got up atop, and sot herself down on’t ; 
her, and her big ban’-box o’ clothes aside her.” 

The first object Mr. Arde saw on entering the inn, was Black him- 
self, groaning and coughing and choking over the kitchen fire. Whether 
Black’s disobedience of the doctor’s injunction, to stay indoors, had 
tended to bring on a relapse, or whether it might have been the adven- 
ture in the Beechhurst Dene grounds that was telling on his nerves, 
certain it was that the man looked very ill; ominously so. The poor 
ailing wife, worse than usual that day, was lying in bed upstairs. Mr. 
Arde sat down, his stout umbrella held out before him. 

Now, Squire Arde had not gone to the inn to accuse Black out- 
right of the theft ; rather, he intended, by a series of deiicate pumpings, 
to glean what he could in an incidental manner, and thence deduce his 
own judgment of things. But, nearly at the first, he found himself 
foiled. Black evidently could not understand him; and when Mr. Arde 
spoke out more plainly, the man’s surprise was so great, and apparently 
so genuine, that Mr. Arde was fairly puzzled. 

“ Don’t you know that Sir Dene lost a bag of money out of his secre- 
tary on Saturday night?” pursued Mr. Arde. 

“T never knew a word on’t,” returned Black emphatically, turning 
his white face (white from sickness) full on the Squire’s—and for once 
both face and tones seemed as truthful as an honest man’s. ‘‘ What 
sort of a bag was’t?—how much money had it got in’t ?” 

‘Well, it was just a little sample barley-bag; and the sum was forty- 
five pounds,” replied the Squire, giving him gaze for gaze. 
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“‘ Notes or gold, sir?” 

“ Both.” 

Black slowly turned his eyes on the kitchen fire, and seemed to 
be thinking. It must be owned that he had not the air of a guilty 
man. 

“ Hearing that you were met flying out of the grounds about the 
same time, Black—that is, at dusk—I was wondering whether you had 
seen anything of the robbery,” continued Mr. Arde, thinking he was 
opening the ball with charming finesse. ‘Any suspicious-looking 
people round the bay window, for instance ?” 

Black shook his head. “I warn’t anigh the bay window, Squire. I 
never got more nor half way up the path to’ard it.” 

“What put you into that state of fright, then? You had, I believe, 
all the appearance of a man flying from pursuit.” 

“Well, because I got a fright, Squire. It don’t matter what ’twas. 
—— 

Black stopped short, turned sideways, and looked at his visitor 
questioningly, the sickly face growing a little dark. Mr. Arde thought 
the man had suddenly divined that he was suspected of this thing. 

“T had got a fright,” he repeated sullenly. 

“Fancying you saw Mr. Owen’s ghost !” 

“Did you hear that there from Mary Barber?” questioned Black 
after a pause. 

“Well—yes. That’s near enough. What a foolish coward you must 
be, Black, to fancy anything so ridiculous !” 

“TI see him as plain as I see you at this moment, Squire,” burst 
forth Black in excitement. ‘He stood i’ the pathway right in front 
of me, and I were close up again him afore I knew what ’twas, 
a-standing there i’ the dusk. I swear I saw him. I'd swear it if ’twas 
my last breath.” 

The recollection, even now, seemed to bring out a cold sweat on 
Black’s face. Mr. Arde, his hands leaning on the top of his umbrella, 
and his chin on his hands, could but look at him. For some moments 
nothing was to be heard but the ticking of the eight-day clock, standing 
in its upright case against the wall by the chimney-piece. 

“ Never a thing did I see i’ the grounds but the ghost o’ Robert 
Owen,” resumed Black, with the same amount of earnestness, but with 
less excitement. ‘“ Nothing frighted me but that. As to the theft o’ 
money from Sir Dene’s parlour, I saw nothing on’t, nor nobody about 
to help theirselves to ’t. And, I'll take my oath as I never heered 
o’ the loss till this minute.” 

Had it been anybody but Black, the Squire would have given to this 
the most implicit credence. Being Black, knowing the man’s habitual 
cunning and ruses—his assertions of innocence when accused of 
poaching and the like, every word of which was always a deliberate 
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lie—he knew not what to think. A question suddenly occurred to him 
after he had risen to depart. 

“What brought you in the Beechhurst Dene grounds at all, Black?” 

“T was a-going to ask leave to speak to Captain Clanwaring,” replied 
the man readily. “ He’s owing me a trifle for baccy, him; and I 
thought I’d go across, and ask him for ’t.” 

A very reasonable plea, presenting neither doubt nor difficulty to the 
mind of Mr. Arde. Sometimes he owed for tobacco at the Trailing 
Indian himself. 

“T hear Emma Geach is gone away,” he remarked, the door in his 
hand. 

“‘ Drat her, yes !—and I be glad on’t,” exploded Black, in a very 
different tone. ‘‘I’d sooner have her room nor her company.” 

“‘ Where’s she gone?” 

“ Her didn’t tell me. Took French leave, and was off afore I got 
out o’ bed! Let her go where her will. Dratted baggage!” 

A sense of failure, in regard to the result of his expedition, lay on 
Squire Arde’s mind as he and his umbrella went down Harebell Lane. 

“‘T don’t know what to believe, and that’s the fact,” he told himself. 
‘¢ Every word the man spoke seemed true. But then—who can trust 
Black? But for Otto Clanwaring’s strict injunctions to be silent, I’d ask 
the captain who the other one is that he suspects. As it is—well, it’s of 
no good for me to meddle further in it. Tom’s cleared among ’em, 
and so let it go.” 

Sir Dene Clanwaring and the Squire spent a pleasant evening toge- 
ther, Gander waiting on them. Sir Dene avoided the topic of Tom 
Clanwaring (and indeed all topics connected with home troubles), but 
ever and anon a chance word would drop from him inadvertently, by 
which Mr. Arde gathered how much Tom was missed. At nine 
o’clock he took leave, for the host was weary, and wanted to go to rest. 

“‘ Sir Dene feels Tom’s absence very deeply,” innocently remarked 
the Squire to Lady Lydia, when he looked into the drawing-room, 
where she was sitting alone. Captain Clanwaring and Mrs. Letsom 
were dining abroad ; Otto had gone out to post a letter. “Sir Dene 
wants him back again.” 

“Wants him back again!” repeated my lady, letting fall her knitting. 

“That he does,” cried the blundering Squire—who was one that 
could never see an inch beyond his nose. “I think we shall have him 
back, too, before a week, or so’s, gone over.” 

Every drop of blood in Lady Lydia’s veins seemed to stand still as 
she listened. Have the scapegoat back again !—after all her trouble! 
But she was a thorough diplomatist ; and she smiled sweetly on the 
Squire as he stood before her. 

“ You have been to Bristol to see him, I hear.” 
“ Aye, I thought I’d better go. And really, Lady Lydia, I must 
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say, I think he has been sent away unjustly. Tom assured me that 
he had done nothing to merit expulsion, as far as he knew.” 

‘You are so kind-hearted, dear Squire; and so unsuspicious! Of 
course Tom Clanwaring would not proclaim his naughty deeds to you.” 

“The question, my lady, is—has he done any,” was the somewhat 
blunt answer. 

Standing beside him on the hearth-rug, glancing round as if to make 
sure that they were indeed alone, her voice quite affectionately low, 
her smile sweet still, my lady breathed into the Squire’s ear a whisper 
of Miss Emma Geach. 

“No!” broke out the Squire. ‘“ That never was Tom.” 

“Yes, it was. Zom.” And then she told what she had heard from 
Otto. Woven into a tale (as she had been weaving it in her mind 
this past week) it seemed to be a charming history of proofs, one 
fitting into another. Lady Lydia, herself, fully believed in it. 

The Squire gave vent to a long, dismal whistle. ‘“I’d never have 
believed it of him,” he cried, his mouth falling. ‘ What a confounded 
hypocrite he must be !” 

“ Believe me, dear Mr. Arde, it is better that he should be away 
than here,” she plaintively said. “ Better for the peace of this house ; 
better for that miserable girl at the Trailing Indian; better for you, 
especially better for your daughter. Rely upon it, all things are ordered 
for the best.” 

“What difference does it make to my daughter?” demanded Mr. 
Arde, opening his eyes at the words. 

“ Ah—what! But perhaps I ought not to speak out so fully,” she 
added in her candour. “I should not to any one but yourself. He 
was a presuming, designing villain, dear Mr. Arde. He dared to fall 
in love with May—there’s no question of it; there’s no doubt he 
dared to cherish the prospect of making her his wife. Yes, even he, 
Mr. Tom Clanwaring !” 

The Squire’s eyes dilated : the Squire’s eyes grew round with horror. 
He !—the penniless obscure scapegoat, Tom Clanwaring ? 

“ Make up to Miss Arde !—to my daughter!” he stuttered. “Why, 
the fellow must possess the impudence of Belial! Is he mad?” 

“But that your own eyes must have been held, you would have seen 
it for yourself,” she said. “I think Mrs. Arde saw it. There’s no 
knowing what he might have beguiled May into had he remained 
—a secret marriage, possibly: girls are innocent and persuadable. 
Secret marriages run in his race you know.” 

It was a side fling at poor dead Geoffry and Maria. Mr. Arde, over- 
whelmed with a conflict of feelings, wondered whether he was awake 
or asleep. ‘“‘ Believe me, Squire, it is good for us all that he should 
be at a safe distance. Once in Ireland, the sea will flow between him 
and us. Let him stay there,” 
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Squire Arde acquiesced with his whole heart, and with a few strong 
words. He would have moved heaven and earth then to keep Tom 
Clanwaring and danger away, rather than help to recall him. és 
daughter !—and her twenty-thousand pounds on her wedding day, 
coveted by him! He began to see that he was a scapegoat, and 
nothing less : he began to think it likely that he Aad taken that money: 
all the enormities of which Tom Clanwaring had been accused found 
a willing echo in his mind. So prone is frail human nature to be 
swayed by self-interest. 

Going down the avenue on his way home, and stamping as he went, 
as if to throw the flakes of snow off his boots, in reality to stamp off 
his indignation, whom should he meet just before he got to the lodge 
but Otto Clanwaring. In a few angry words the Squire stormed out 
the news he had heard, and compared Tom to the arch-enemy. 

“ Confound it! I wish I had lost my tongue before I’d ever men- 
tioned the thing,” was Otto’s vexed retort. ‘We are none of us so 
white ourselves, Squire, I dare say. As to that Geach girl and her 
native impudence, se's not much to make an outcry over.” 

“Tt’s not that,” foamed the Squire: “ it’s the two-faced hypocrisy of 
the fellow altogether. I believed in him a’most as I believed in myself, 
Otto Clanwaring.” 

And away he went stamping furiously amidst the snow-storm. 


CHAPTER IX. 
SELLING OUT. 

THE days and weeks went on. Tom Clanwaring’s departure got to 
be a thing of the past. ‘Tom was in Ireland, hard at work, filling the 
post that he had been sent to. It was no sinecure. He had been 
pretty active on his grandfather’s estate; he had to do a vast deal 
more now; and his personal responsibility was greatly increased. The 
rumour, that he had stood in the relation of sweetheart to Miss Emma 
Geach, had become public property—but I think this has been said 
before : and Hurst Leet concluded that Sir Dene—or perhaps my lady 
—had banished him by way of punishment. Considering the light 
estimation anything of sweethearting was then held in, and the lighter 
estimation in which Miss Geach was held, Hurst Leet came to the 
conclusion that the punishment was harder than it need have been. 

In January, when Otto Clanwaring returned to London, the captain 
ran up with him ; having, as he said, business there. But Jarvis was 
soon back again. Sir Dene, responding to some dexterous persuasion 
of my lady’s, helped Captain Clanwaring temporarily with a tolerably 
fairsum. It ought to have set him on his legs. Perhaps everybody 
thought it had, save the captain and his creditors. 

In one thing the wise captain showed himself unwise. Unwise as a 
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child. No sooner was he down at Beechhurst Dene again, than he made 
an offer of his hand to Mary Arde. In the whole, Tom had not been 
gone three weeks; the remembrance of him and his shallowly dis- 
guised love was full on May; and Captain Jarvis Clanwaring’s own 
sense (for he certainly suspected the love) might have told him so. 
May refused him, with a few pretty words of thanks. What else could 
he expect? Privately cursing his precipitancy, the gallant captain 
made her a soft, bland speech, intimating that his love for her could 
never die; and that he was willing to wait and work for her as Jacob 
(to whom he compared himself) did for Rachel, and think it no hard- 
ship. ‘To this May replied that she begged he would not think of 
waiting for Aer ; she had made up her mind not to marry at all. They 
parted good friends, apparently on the same terms that they had been 
beforehand. 

After this, Captain Clanwaring divided his time pretty equally be- 
tween London and Beechhurst Dene. No lover could ever pay his 
court more silently and unobtrusively than he did to May, hoping to 
rectify that first mistake. Not a day passed but he was at the hall: 
but he pressed no more attention on May than he did on her mother. 
He had made up his mind to win her; and win her he would; but he 
knew that he could not do it by storm. Lady Lydia made the best 
play for him, especially with Mr. and Mrs. Arde. 

And in Mr. Arde’s great fear, lest his daughter should be beguiled 
by Tom Clanwaring and bestow herself and her twenty thousand 
pounds upon so miserable a scapegoat (for over that twenty thousand 
pounds Mr. Arde had no control whatever), he looked with something 
like favour on the pretensions of Jarvis Clanwaring. Captain Clan- 
waring was not a particular favourite of his : he had disliked him as a 
boy, he did not much like him as a man ; and he would not have pre- 
ferred a soldier for May. Still the captain seemed strangely desirable 
by the side of Tom. We estimate all things by comparison, and shall 
as long as the world lasts. Mr. Arde knew no particular ill of Captain 
Clanwaring: it was generally believed that the captain had a few 
debts ; but debt was so common an appendage at that day to young 
men of fashion, that Mr. Arde did not give that a second thought. 
Lady Lydia whispered that Jarvis would inherit a large amount of Sir 
Dene’s savings, and all of her own. What her savings might be, or 
whence they came she did not state: but Mr. and Mrs. Arde, both 
single-minded people in the main, never doubted her word. 

To his wife, and his wife alone, Mr. Arde had whispered the tale of 
Tom’s evil doings, of the incredible manner in which they had been 
deceived in him, of the infamous hypocrisy he must have carried on. 
Rushing home that January night through the snow-storm, he found 
his wife, just returned, sitting over the fire in her bed-room, and he 
told her all. Mrs. Arde was shocked. Ske had a high esteem for 
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Tom : putting aside that semi-fear as to her daughter, she liked him 
excessively : and she could not at first give credit to the tale. Her 
husband assured her it was positively true ; kaving no doubt of it him 
self, you see. They agreed to keep it from May; it was not suitable 
for her ears; never to breathe it to her, save in the extremity of 
necessity. May gathered that Tom had done something or other fright- 
fully wrong—a vast deal worse than having knocked down Captain 
Clanwaring in a passion; but when she asked her mother what it was, 
Mrs. Arde replied that it would not bear talking of. 

Just a word here about Miss Emma Geach. She was supposed to be 
hiding her diminished head in some convenient shelter, near or distant 
as might be convenient to her; taking rest, and gathering fresh strength 
and (as the people put it) brass, against the time that she should come 
forth again to adorn the world. And that she would come, and live 
amongst them as usual, Hurst Leet made no sort of question of. And 
thus the time went on. 

The next news was, that Captain Clanwaring had quitted the army. 
Sold out. Lady Lydia was the first to carry the tidings to Arde Hall; 
Jarvis being in London completing the negotiations. Two causes had 
induced him to take the step, she said: the one was, that he could not 
bear to separate from May—as he must have done, for he was unable 
to get a further extension of absence ; the other, that he knew Mr. Arde 
would like him better if he were not a soldier. In reference to May, 
Mr. Arde certainly would: but he observed to Lady Lydia that he 
thought it a pity: young men were so much better with some occupa- 
tion than without it. 

The same reasons were assigned to Sir Dene Clanwaring, upon whom 
the news came with intense surprise. Sir Dene was rapidly failing in 
health. Both body and mind were now so weakened that a state of 
something like apathy had set in; and he rarely took much note of 
anything. ‘This selling out of Jarvis’s, however, aroused him in an 
extraordinary degree, and he stormed over it as he had been wont to 
storm over annoyances in the days gone by. Lady Lydia quietly shut 
the doors while it lasted, then answered his questions and set herself 
to soothe the tempest. How did the fellow think he was going to 
live, flinging up his profession in that mad way, demanded Sir Dene; 
and my lady calmly answered that he was going to marry Squire Arde’s 
daughter, and would succeed to the Hall (as a matter of course) in the 
lapse of time. Sir Dene shook his’ head, only half convinced—half 
convinced of the wedding project, not at all of the expediency of the 
selling-out—but his physical powers were unequal to maintain either 
passion or contention long. Dear Jarvey had quitted the army because 
of this contemplated marriage, she urged ; he would for the present take 
ap his abode at Beechhurst Dene, and make himself useful to his 
revered grandfather. 
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Such were my lady’s specious whispers. But what, in all sincere 
truth, were the real inducing facts of his selling out? Simply, that he 
could not keep in. Captain Clanwaring was so deeply involved in debt 
that he was obliged to get the proceeds of his commission to extricate 
him—or, rather, partially to extricate him; for it would only go half 
way to it. Assistance he must have to avoid exposure and disgrace. 
In some way or another, he had managed to stave off the evil day until 
now: when it could no longer be staved off by any mortal contrivance 
known in this world, save some of its golden coin. ‘There was but one 
way of getting it; and that was by selling the commission. Lady 
Lydia had absolutely none to give him; and Sir Dene it was of no 
use asking. My lady had sounded the baronet in a delicate way, and 
found him more inexorable than a flint. Not another penny-piece 
should Jarvis have from him, he said—nay, swore—as he buttoned up 
his breeches pockets emphatically; he had let him have too much 
already for his own good. Press it, Lady Lydia dared not; still less 
might she hint at the embarrassment her son was in; lest Sir Dene 
should talk of it to Mr. Arde (as he would be sure to do) and Jarvis’s 
hopes be ruined with May. 

So the commission was disposed of, and Captain Clanwaring— 
retaining his title by courtesy—took up his permanent abode at Beech- 
hurst Dene. Weston, the new superintendent of the estate, had not 
proved a very efficient successor to Tom Clanwaring ; my lady, by dint 
of prayers and tears, and almost going on her knees to beg it, got Jarvis 
to ride out on the land once a week, or so: and regaled Sir Dene’s 
ears with dear good Jarvis’s anxious industry in Sir Dene’s interests. 
Sir Dene took no notice: thoroughly put out with the ex-captain, he 
was barely civil to him. 

Grating ever on the baronet’s mind, was the one bitter fact of Tom’s 
ingratitude. Nota line had he received from him since his departure. 
He concluded—as what else could he conclude ?—that the young man 
had shaken off the ties and obligations of years as we shake off an old 
garment when it has served our turn, and abandoned him, his grand- 
father. Never was there a greater truth written than that of Shake- 
speare’s—‘ Blow, blow, thou wintry wind, thou art not so unkind as 
man’s ingratitude :” and Sir Dene was feeling it to his heart of hearts. 

But now—what was the fact? If Tom had written one letter to Sir 
Dene, he had written ten. All had been confiscated by Lady Lydia as 
that first one was, sent from Bristol. At length Tom wrote to er: 
asking how it was he did not hear from Sir Dene: or, indeed, from 
any one. My lady answered him forthwith. Sir Dene was poorly and 
ailing, too much so to be crossed or troubled, she represented. He 
was still incensed against Tom, and she did not wonder at it, remem- 
bering what discomfort he had caused in those later days at the Dene; 
she added (in a parenthesis) he could not dear to see one of Tom’s 
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letters arrive, and caused them always to be put in the fire unopened: 
my lady therefore counselled Tom not to write again. 

To suppress letters or to present them to their owners, was an equally 
easy task for Lady Lydia, since they were delivered at Beechhurst 
Dene in a closed bag, of which she now kept the key. 

Another person that Tom had written to again, was Mr. Arde. 
He wrote to tell him what the place was like, what he had to do, and 
so on; he also once more thanked him for his unexpected liberality. 
Now, what did Squire Arde do on the receipt of this letter? He 
went into a passion and sent it back again. Snatching a sheet of 
paper, he penned a few strong words, commenting on Tom’s rascally 
presumption in daring to address him, forbidding him so to offend 
again, wrapped the letter inside, and despatched it to Ireland, unpaid. 
So, between them all, Tom got hardly used. 

And now things went on swimmingly. Captain Clanwaring, in 
feather as to cash, at least temporarily, was the gayest of the gay. 
He was a fairly good-looking man, popular in the county, and he made 
the most of his attractions. The report, whispered by Lady Lydia, 
that her son Jarvis would inherit all, or nearly all, of Sir Dene’s pro- 
perty not entailed—the entailed portion of course descending to young 
Dene—spread everywhere ; and people, judging hastily, took it for 
granted Jarvis would be rich. Altogether, the Squire was at length 
brought to say that if May set her mind upon Captain Clanwaring, 
he would not hold out against the marriage. Captain Clanwaring 
in answer (for the concession was spoken to him personally) seized 
the Squire’s two hands in his, and thanked him with deep emotion, 
his dark eyelashes wet with tears. 

“T think the fellow has some good in him,” decided the Squire. 

And so, once more, all things being propitious, the captain tried his 
chance, and had another fling with the die. It was a lovely day in 
June, and Mary was sitting outside the window on the lawn bench, 
under the walnut tree, reading a new book. She wore a dress of some 
thin pink material, its low body and short sleeves (still the fashion) 
adorned with white lace. Her brown eyes were bright, her pretty hair 
was tossed back, her cheeks had a radiant blush. Something in the 
book had called up the signs, for the story put her in mind of her own 
story and Tom Clanwaring’s—a rich heroine was constant to a poor 
lover. May in her heart was just as constant to Tom, and meant to be. 

“ How I long to peep at the end! I know it must all come right 
there !” she softly said, turning over some of the leaves. “But no, I'll 
not: it would spoil my pleasure in reading. And something else will 
come right, if we only have patience. I wonder what he is thinking all 
this while. If——oh, my goodness, here comes that other one !” 

The other one was Captain Clanwaring. Glancing round in desperate 
hopelessness of escape, May could only sit on where she was. The 
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captain, decked out in nankeen trousers and all the other fashionable 
adjuncts of the period, was kissing the tips of his tan-coloured glove to 
her, as he advanced, flourishing his cane. May wished the grass-plat 
would open and let him in. 

Not at all. He came on safely, and sat down beside her. Possibly 
seduced to it by the sweetness of the summer day—the balmy air, the 
rich hues of the flowers on which the bees hummed and the butterflies 
sported, the scent of the new-mown hay in the side field, the universal 
loveliness of all things around—or perhaps by the winning beauty of 
May herself, Captain Clanwaring again spoke the few magic words to 
| her, that many another girl in the country might have given her ears to 
hear. ‘‘ May, will you be my wife?” 

“Oh—thank you—thank you very much,” responded May in a 
desperate flutter. ‘‘ But—I—can’t.” 

“Do you mean that you qwon’t, May?” 

“ J—can’t—thank you; I don’t want to marry,” stammered May. 
“Please, Captain Clanwaring, don’t ever say anything about it again.” 

She had risen to escape ; but he caught her hand and detained her. 
Holding her before him while he poured forth his love-tale, her face so 
pretty in its distress, the blushes chasing each other across it, was more 
than he could withstand; May suddenly found his handsome black 
moustache bent upon her lips, and a kiss taken. With a sharp wrench 
of her hands out of his, and a cry of pain, May got away from him and 
ran indoors. 

Susan Cole, putting her young lady’s things to rights in the wardrobe, 
was astonished to see her dart into the chamber, fling herself on a 
chair, and burst into tears. 

“What on earth has took you now, Miss May?” 

“‘T wish I could run away somewhere! I wish I could!” exclaimed 
Miss May passionately. ‘It is a wretched world !” 

“Indeed, and I think it’s a very good world, for them that like to 
make the best on’t,” returned Susan. 

At that moment some lines of an old song were heard through the 
open window : a tolerably old song even in that day. This singer was 
probably unconscious that he had an audience. 


‘* Don’t you remember a poor carpet weaver, 
Whose daughter loved a youth so true. 

He promised one day that he never would leave her, 
Down in the vale where violets grew. 

Never, he told her, would he be a rover : 
She fondly thought he told her true. 

Ah, how shall this maid his truth discover ? 
Ah, will he plight his vows anew?” 


Susan Cole’s head went cautiously out. “It’s Captain Clanwaring, 
Miss May;” she whispered, bringing it in again. “ He’s a-sitting on 
that there seat below, under the walnut tree.” 

“ And I wish he was hanging on the tree instead !” returned Miss May. 
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CHAPTER X. 
BETTER TO HAVE LET THE DOUBT LIE. 


STILL as a statue, her face white and rigid, almost like one that is 
carved out of stone, sat Mary Arde. There’s an old saying, “desperate 
causes requires desperate remedies ”—and a desperate remedy had just 
been applied to Mary’s obstinacy. In the vexation brought to Mrs. 
Arde by her daughter’s second refusal of Captain Clanwaring ; in the 
worse vexation inflicted by the full persuasion that the rejection was 
caused solely by the young lady’s liking for Tom, Mrs. Arde suffered 
herself to impart some hints to May, which she would have been sorry 
to do uncer less exacting circumstances. 

It could not be (to go back a few months) but that the gossiping 
charges, laid to the door of Miss Emma Geach, should have penetrated 
the ears of Squire Arde’s daughter. Not a man, woman, or child in 
the place, but heard the comments freely bestowed upon that young 
person’s ill-behaviour, and May amidst the rest. But that Miss Emma’s 
doings, good or bad, could by any possibility concern her, or any of 
her friends or acquaintances, never crossed the mind of May Arde. 
How should it? May—to confess the truth—had always liked Emma 
Geach : with May the girl was never impudent, but pleasant and good- 
natured ; and May had thought her very pretty. So that, when she 
grew to be talked of, May’s feeling on the point was one of intense 
sorrow ; and very little of blame. Indeed, as sensible people remarked, 
the wonder was, not that the girl had gone wrong now, but that she 
had kept straight so long, reared amidst the disreputable influences of 
the Trailing Indian. 

Nothing whatever had been heard of Emma Geach since that bleak 
January morning when she took her abrupt departure by coach from 
the inn. As the months went on, and she did not make her re-appear- 
ance, as expected, people grew tired of looking for her. They 
regarded her prolonged absence as a kind of slight offered to their 
curiosity, and resented it. Where was she? What had become of 
her? Surely she had had time enough, and to spare, to repose herself 
in her retreat! Whom was she with ?—what was she doing? All the 
gossips in the parish asked it one of another. But, for any answer 
that ensued, they might as well have put the questions to the moon. 

Late in the spring; nay, at the commencement of the summer; a 
kind of solution came. There arose a rumour in the place that Miss 
Emma’s retreat was discovered. It was affirmed that she was in 
Ireland, paying a friendly visit to Mr. Tom Clanwaring. 

This clinching assertion could not at first be traced to any one 
person in particular. Z heard it from Y; Y from X; X from W; and 
so on ; but togetall the way back to A, step by step, seemed impossible. 
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At length it was said that Black at the Trailing Indian was the authority, 
and that his wife had received a letter from Ireland from Emma 
Geach. Upon that, all eyes were opened in a most wonderful and 
convincing manner: and people asked one another how they could 
have been so obtuse as not to discern that when she went off by the 
stage coach it must have been because Ae had gone before, and that 
she probably went straight to Bristol, the horses’ heads being set that 
way. High and low, up and down, went this report: to Beechhurst 
Dene and its grieving master ; to Mr. and Mrs. Arde; to the village 
shop-keepers ; to the peasants in the hay-fields. 

“The girl in Ireland ?—It cannot surely be true!” cried Mrs. Arde 
aghast. 

“Nay, but it is true; there’s no doubt of it,” replied Lady Lydia— 
for it was she who had first carried the news to the Hall. “ Jarvis 
went up to the Trailing Indian, and put the question direct to Black.” 

A charming dish of well-seasoned hash, all this, to tell May. Or, 
rather, to hint to her; for Mrs. Arde, respecting her youth and in- 
nocence, did not speak out very plainly. And there sat May alone in 
her chamber after the communication, feeling more dead than alive. 

Tom Clanwaring worthless—and so worthless! Tom Clanwaring, 
whose love she had fondly thought was given alone to her, and who 
had, and knew that he had, her whole heart! Oh, what a simpleton 
she had been! What a poor, soft, deluded simpleton ! 

On the past Christmas night—barely six months ago, but which 
seemed to May, looking back, ages and ages—she had been so intensely 
happy as to wonder whether anything in life could ever look cloudy 
again : now, sitting there in her miserable chamber, with that most miser- 
able blow weighing down her head, that utter despair her heart, she felt 
that life, no matter how long it might endure, would never emit for her 
one ray of brightness. 

“Poor child!” exclaimed sympathising Susan Cole, who divined 
what the nature of the interview between mother and daughter had 
been as sharply as though she had made a third at it. “It’s too bad 
of missis to ha’ told you shat /” 

May looked up with a start: her frame shivering, her cheeks hectic. 
She could not have spoken openly of the trouble for all the world ; she 
would have died rather than let it be suspected how it was trying her. 
But, to this woman, who had nursed her in infancy, scolded and kissed 
her at will, her heart yearned; yearned for what none could impart— 
consolation. 

“T don’t think you know anything about it, Susan,” she said, speak- 
ing ina light tone. “I don’t know what you mean.” 

“ Not know about it! Why, Miss May, every soul i’ the parish has 
knowed about it for months past, but you. After keeping it from you 
so long, I say it might ha’ been kept always.” 
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“Tt can’t be true, Susan !” 

“Miss May, don’t you try to go again common sense,” reprimanded 
Susan. » “Facts is facts. And, now that you've been made to hear 
’em, it’s o’ no use to hope to shut your eyes again’em. There’s nobody 
i’ the whole place as does, but one: that there brother o’ mine, down 
at the forge.” 

A light as of half-hope shone in May’s eyes. ‘‘ Does Ae not believe 
it, Susan ?” 

“What, Harry Cole! Not he. If he see Mr. Tom Clanwaring a- 
setting his neighbour’s rick afire, Harry Cole ’ud shut his eyes, and 
only believe in him all the more. He swears by Mr. Tom Clanwaring 
he do.” 

“Do you believe in it, Susan?” breathed May, quite hating herself 
for stooping to put the question. But, in great misery, it is something 
to have even a straw to catch at. 

“I should be a soft sawney if I didn’t,” was Susan Cole’s answer. 

“It is very dreadful,” sighed May, with a sob of the breath. 

“ Oh well, of course it zs, Miss May,” came the only half-acquiescing 
rejoinder. “ But young men de young men, all the world over. For 
the most part, you may just trust ’em as far as you can see’em. I be 
bound poor Mr. Tom had a rare example set him by Captain Clan’- 
ring in smoking and chaffing and what not,” continued Susan 
tossing her head. “The one manages not to get found out, and the 
‘tother can’t manage it: that’s the chief difference I expect, Miss May.” 

Susan whirled away from the room with as little ceremony as she 
had used in whirling into it. May sat on with her sorrow. 

But, thinking here and thinking there, a reaction took place in her 
mind. All the deep regard and esteem given to Tom Clanwaring for 
years could not thus be set aside in an hour’s time. May began to 
remember how unjustly Tom Clanwaring had been traduced, always ; 
and to ask herself what roof there was of this new charge ; to ques- 
tion whether there could be any. 

“Susan,” she said, when the maid next entered, “all this may be 
only a tale. Where’s the proof of it?” 

“Proof?” returned Susan. “Well, there’s only two people i’ the 
place can furnish that, Miss May—Black and his wife at the Trailing 
Indian.” 

“‘ How I wish I dare ask them!” thought May in her desperation. 

For three days and nights May brooded over the question—migh/ 
she ask them? And what at first she began by answering to herself 
“ decidedly not,” ended in “I will.” During those three days and 
nights she neither ate nor slept: hope and fear alternated, the latter 
greatly predominating: and the whole time was as one long mental 
agony. 

Perhaps she might never have gone, but for a rather singularly good 
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opportunity, of doing so, presenting itself. These opportunities are the 
occasion of half the good and of half the evil that takes place in the 
world. On the third day, in the afternoon, Mr. and Mrs. Arde went 
to a dinner-party, a drive of seven miles, leaving May at home 
alone. 

It was one of those lovely summer evenings, when the moon is 
rising just as the sun sets. Bright, warm, still, the world seeming to be 
at rest, under its flood of golden light. It had been too hot for walking 
in the day: May had sat about in garden seats and under trees, nursing 
that hidden weight that lay on her heart. A wish to go for a walk now 
arose suddenly ; and with it an impulsive thought that it should be to 
the Trailing Indian. 

“‘T shall go out, Susan,” she said in her pretty imperative way. 
“ Put your things on.” Susan Cole obeyed, and they started. 

Behold them emerging from the Squire’s grounds on the upper road. 
Miss May in a pretty hat trimmed with a garland of roses and with a 
green parasol held against the light in the west where the sun had set 
Susan Cole in her every-day bonnet, which was just the shape of a big 
coal-scuttle, and made of black silk: and in a spotted cotton kerchief 
crossed upon her shoulders. May had some dainty white frilled affair 
on over her summer muslin, and black lace mittens that went to the 
elbows. The young lady turned to the right on reaching the road. 

“ Going ¢hat way!” exclaimed Susan Cole, in an accent of surprise 
mingled with a little tartness. “What on earth for, Miss May?” 

“* Because I choose to,” answered Miss May. 

Susan Cole gave a sniff. The way did not please her. She liked to 
meet sociability and gossip when she went out. To the left there were 
houses and cottages and men and women. ‘To the right, the way Miss 
May had chosen, there was nothing but the solitary road; Sir Dene 
Clanwaring’s park wall bounding it on one side, the landscape beyond 
Dene Hollow on the other: and not a chance of encountering so much 
as a waggoner. 

“Well, this is a lively way to take,” cried Susan disparagingly. ‘“ Be 
you a-going to call at the Dene, Miss May?” 

“Not if I know it, Susan.” 

Another sniff or two, particularly crusty, and Susan Cole stepped on, 
in her tied shoes and white stockings, at the young lady’s side. Her 
cotton gown, a buff-coloured sprig upon its light ground, reached 
nearly to the ankles. By the very way she walked, long strides, and 
her feet planted firmly upon the path, May saw she was in one of what 
the young lady was wont to call “her tempers.” All things considered, 
May thought it might be well to conciliate her. If Susan set her face 

obstinately against the expedition, they might never get there. 
‘““T am going to the Trailing Indian, Susan.” 
The avowal took Susan aback. Abstractedly she had no objection ; 
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for to get a word or two of gossip with Black and his wife was better 
than getting none. But her mood just then was contrary. 

“And what i’ the name o’ wonder should be a-taking you “here, 
Miss May?” 

“I’m going to see how poor Mrs. Black is. And,” she added, partly 
in her straightforward honesty, partly because Susan would be sure to 
know the true motive just as well as she did, “I shall ask whether that 


_ thing is true that has been said of Mr. Tom Clanwaring.” 


“And why need you want to know whether it’s true or not?” de- 
manded Susan Cole provokingly. 

“‘ Oh—because I think it is a great shame of people to raise reports 
behind his back, when he cannot refute them,” her face turning as red 
as the crimson sunset. “ We were children together, and I can’t forget 
it: cousins, you know. That’s why.” 

“You'd a deal better let it alone, Miss May.” 

May’s countenance took a defiant turn. ‘You think so, do you! 
And why, pray, Susan Cole ?” 

“ Blacks be the only folk i’ the parish able to confirm the story and 
say as it’s true. Nat’rally ‘key must know—as the girl lived at their 
place. Better stop i’ the doubt, Miss May, nor hear as there’s no 
doubt about it.” 

But this was just what May did not intend to do. For, in her heart 
of hearts, she believed that a word of inquiry might prove Tom inno- 
cent instead of guilty. 

In silence they proceeded up Harebell Lane, shady and gloomy in 
even the bright summer evening, round by the pond, and on to the 
inn. Seated on a wooden stool before the closed side door, was Black ; 
while Mr. Sam Pound sauntered about the yard with a moody look on 
his face and his hands in his pockets, thereby looping up-on either side 
his smock-frock. Whether May’s courage failed her at seeing Black, 
when she had hoped to see only his wife; or whether she would not 
let it be thought she was coming up expressly, certain it was that she 
went on past the house. Then, turning suddenly, she came across to 
Black. 

“ How is your wife?” she asked. For Mrs. Black’s chronic state of 
ill-health was such that people rarely failed to enquire after her. Black, 
instead of answering—as if he neither heard the question nor saw his 
visitor—lifted his face towards the upper part of the yard, and shouted 
out to the young man in the smock-frock. 

“ Hang ye, Sam Pound! Get off, will ye, and fetch that there mare 
in, What d’ye mean by slouching about there, a-doing o’ nothing?” 

“‘ Be the mare to come in to-night?” responded Sam Pound. For 
which apparently dissenting question, his master gave him some abuse : 
and Sam went off. The mare belonged to a traveller, who had left it 
for a week to the care of the Trailing Indian. 
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“What did ye ask—how the missis be?” resumed Black to Miss 
Arde, at his leisure, after this. ‘‘ Her bain’t no great things. Her 
never be.” 

“We should like to go in and see her,” said the young lady timidly. 
“Tf you please.” 

“Yecan’t then. Her bain’t to be seen.” 

“‘ Where’s your manners, Randy Black!” put in Susan Cole sharply. 
“Ts that the way you answer the Squire’s young lady?” 

Randy Black took no notice whatever of this. Stooping down, he 
picked up a dirty pipe that lay on the ground beside him, got some 
tobacco from his pocket, and began filling the bowl. The man looked 
somewhat better than he did in the winter; but his sallow face had 
strangely haggard lines upon it. He was seated so immediately before 
the door, that they could not attempt to go in, unless he moved. Of 
late, the door in front, facing the road, had not been used; it was 
hardly ever unlocked. 

“Taint o’ no good your stopping,” he suddenly said, just as Susan 
Cole was on the point of another explosion. “The missis be abed. 
I bain’t a-going to let her be disturbed at this time o’ evening.” And 
as Black was not a man to be persuaded by any means, but always 
stuck to what he said, good or bad, May knew that all hope of seeing 
Mrs. Black was over. Susan Cole caught the look of depression that 
took her face. 

“Look here, Randy,” said Susan, diplomatically coming round to a 
kind of hail-fellow-well-met tone, “as we be here, I may as well have 
a word with ye about Emma Geach. How was she getting on when 


you heard from her ?” 
‘“‘*Twarn’t me as heered; ’twere the missis,” ungraciously returned 


Randy. 

“Well, how was she?” 

“Tolerable, I b’lieve. Babby were dead.” 

“?’Twas a sad pity for her it should have happened, Randy,” con- 
tinued Susan, as if all her best sympathies were in full play for Miss 
Emma. 

Randy gave an ungracious grunt. ‘“ Her made her own bed, and 
must lie on’t.” 

“ And—was her sweetheart really Tom Clanwaring?” asked Susan, 
dropping her voice to so low a tone that even May scarcely caught it. 
The young lady suddenly turned her back, as if she saw something 
passing in the lane. 

“Why, who else should it ha’ been?” retorted Randy, lifting his 
eyes in surprise at Susan Cole. 

“One was slow to believe ill of Aim, you see,” she observed, with 
something like a sigh. . 

““So one is o’ most folks as have carried white faces—till they be 
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found out,” said Randy, pressing down the tobacco with his dirty little 
finger. 

“ And—is it true again that she’s with him over in that there place 
o’ bogs—Ireland ?” 

“‘ Where else d’ye suppose she is, Susan Cole?” 

“ And that she went straight off to him at Bristol when she run away 
from here?” continued Susan Cole, her own interest in the colloquy 
getting high. 

“‘T dunno about her going off straight to him,” was Black’s answer. 
“Should think her’d not be such a fool as that, for fear o’ being 
tracked. He'd never ha’ been such a fool as to let her.” 

“ Any way, she did go to him; then or later.” 

“‘In course she did. And I wish em joy o’ one another’s company!” 

“ Are you going to talk all night, Susan?” came the interrupting voice 
of Miss Arde at this juncture—and no one living had ever heard her 
speak so sharply. ‘ We must be getting homewards.” 

“And so we must, Miss May. Well, good evening, Randy Black. 
Tell the missis my young lady called in to ask after her. Good evening 
to you, boy,” civilly added Susan, as they turned out of the yard, and 
encountered Sam Pound bringing in the mare. 

Back down the lane in the same silence that they had come up it, 
went they. May’s face was white, her frame shivering: this confirma- 
tion of the worst was to her more bitter than death. In passing the 
pond, Susan spoke in a half-whisper. 


“Miss May, I told you it might be better for you to let doubt - 


alone.” 

“No, it is best as it is,” she resolutely answered, biting her poor lips 
o get some colour into them. “Best that the doubt should be set at 
est.” 

Dingy and gloomy seemed the lane, now; not as much as a glimmer 
of the moon shone through the trees: but it was not so gloomy as 
May’s heart. They stepped on side by side, saying no more. 

“Well, I’m sure!—is it you, Susan Cole? And you, Miss May! 
Good evening.” 

The salutation proceeded from Mary Barber. She stood at the gate 
of Harebell Farm in her white cap and crossed kerchief, that might have 
been the fellow one to Susan’s. 

‘What be you doing up this way?” 

“We've been to fetch a walk—’twarn’t possible to go out afore, this 
sultry day,” replied Susan promptly. 

“It have been sultry,” assented Mary Barber. “I’m a-standing here 
to get a breath of air. The heat’s made you look pale, Miss May.” 

“Has it?” carelessly returned May. ‘“ How is Fanny Tillett, Mary 
Barber?” 

‘* She’s nicely, Miss May, I’m obleeged to ye. We’ve got her two 
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cousins a-staying here; the Miss Tilletts from the Wych. Nice merry- 
hearted young ladies, they be: one of ’em, Miss Eliza, sings like a 
nightingale.” 

The dull pain at Mary’s own heart, seemed very bad just then. 
Merry-hearted ! She envied the Miss Tilletts. 

“Fanny's going back to stay with them when they return,” continued 
Mary Barber. ‘‘The master, he —— Why, who’s this now, a clamp- 
ing down the lane?” 

The “clamping” proved to be from the heavy hob-nailed boots of 
Mr.Sam Pound. ‘That gentleman was coming along at full speed : his 
hands swaying, his smock-frock flying behind him, his shock of hair 
waving on his bare head. He made direct for the gate and Mary 
Barber, touching his hair to Miss Arde and the company generally. 

“Ud ye please to let em ha’ the loan of a candle up there, missis?” 
he asked, jerking his head towards the Trailing Indian. 

“The loan of a candle,” repeated Mary Barber. ‘ Be you out o’ 
candles up there, Sam Pound ?” 

“We be. Our last bit, it were a’ burned out i’ the night; and the 
master, he clean forgot it till just now.’ He'll aget some in to-morrow ; 
he telled me to say so; and ye shall have it back.” 

Not being particularly interested in the subject of the candle borrow- 
ing, Miss Arde and Susan said good night, and walked on. Mary 
Barber stood on at the gate: the fresh air, gently fanning her face, was 
grateful. Sam looked at her. 

‘Be you a-going to lend us that there candle please, ma’am?” he 
asked again in a minute or two; and his voice had a kind of pressing 
urgency in it. 

“ll fetch it directly. Be you in such a mortal hurry, Sam Pound ?” 

‘“‘ J bain’t, but the master be,” was his answer. He can’t abear to be 
i’ the house wi’out a light a’ter dark.” 

“Can’t he?” retorted Mary Barber with composure. ‘“ How’s the 
missis ?” 

Sam Pound looked about before he answered, as if to make sure the 
hedges would not hear, and dropped his voice to a low key. 

“‘T think the missis be a-dying, I do.” 

“What!” exclaimed the startled Mary Barber. 

“T does,” he said. “She ha’ been right down bad this two days, 
just a-turning about in her bed like one as can’t keep still. All sorts 0’ 
things she’ve been a-calling out—about hearses, and diamonds, and lace, 
and murders ; a reg’lar hodge-podge on’t. When Black found she was 
a-talking like that last night, he bundled me downstairs, a-saying as she 
was off her head. Look here,” added the lad, lifting his eyes, full of 
a kind of fear, to Mary Barber’s, “ it bain’t right for her to die up there 
all by herself. I don’t like it. She’ve been a-moaning to-day like any- 
thing. I heered it down in the kitchen.” 
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“‘ Has Dr. Priar been fetched to her?” questioned Mary Barber. 

“‘ Nobody haven’t been fetched to her: Black says the doctor can’t 
do her no good. Fact is,” added shrewd Mr. Pound, “ Black don’t 
want nobody to hear what her talks of. I say, d’ye mind hearing talk 
of a pedlar as was lost up there? ’Twere afore my time.” 

Mary Barber nodded. 

“ Last night the missis was a-calling out about him. ‘Oh! don’t hurt 
the pedlar! Where be the pedlar? What ha’ you done wi’ him?’ 
Black, he turned the colour of a grey horse and shoved the blanket 
over her head. But taint right for her to lie there all by herself 
to die, and not a Chris’n anigh her. Black, he stumps up a bit now 
and then, and he’ve sent me up wi’ things to-day: but mostly she'll be 
all alone, a moaning like a poor hurted animal.” 

Mary Barber, making no comment, turned to go indoors, leaving 
Sam where he was. She came back with two candles held between 
a bit of paper, and her bonnet on. 

“You run on down to Dr. Priar, Sam Pound, and ask if he’ll be so 
good as to step up to the Trailing Indian, and say I sent ye. I'll take 
the candles on there, myself.” 

Sam Pound hesitated. He thought the Trailing Indian might not 
approve of seeing Mr. Priar, and that he himself should have to bear 
the blame of it. 

“Now you just be off,” cried Mary Barber. ‘The sooner you be 
gone, the sooner you'll be back again. Don’t stand staring like a stuck 
pig, Sam Pound.” 

Thus urged, Mr. Pound clattered off on his errand. And Mary 
Barber made the best of her way to the inn. 

. It was quite dusk indoors, and moonlight out, by the time she 
entered it. Black, regardless of the heat, had made up a roaring fire 
in the kitchen, for the sake perhaps of the light, and sat before it in his 
old wooden arm-chair, fast asleep. Seeing him thus, a thought prompted 
Mary Barber not to wake him; but rather to go up in unmolested quiet 
to Mrs. Black. An iron candlestick stood on the table, put ready no 
doubt for the return of Sam Pound. She slipped into it one of the 
candles she brought ; lighted it at the blaze, and stole upstairs. 

The sick woman lay on her bed—a low bed in a lean-to room—in 
utter stillness. She was not dead; but that she had not many hours of 
life left in her, Mary Barber saw. The light of the candle, or perhaps 
the stir, caused her to open her eyes : she looked quite sane now, what- 





ever she might have been in the hours preceding. Mary Barber knelt . 


down, and took the thin crippled hand that lay outside the clothes. 

“I’m afraid you be very bad, poor thing,” she said, in her least hard 
tone. 

“ Ay, I have been. It’s a’most over.” 

“T’ve sent to tell Doctor Priar. He’ll be up presently.” 
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“No good, no good,” said Mrs. Black, feebly attempting to shake 


’ her head. “ Black, he’d ha sent for ’m, had it been o’ use. My time’s 


come.” 

Mary Barber, looking at her countenance, believed it was true—that 
no doctor could have done her good this time, or prolong her days. 
The dying woman resumed. 

‘Mine has been a weary life, and I be glad to go. I’d like to ha’ 
gone years back—but the Lord, He knows best. I hope He'll remem- 
ber what I’ve had to bear here, and gi’ me a little corner in Heaven.” 

“And so He will; never fear,” said Mary Barber heartily. “T’ll 
send for the parson, and he shall come to say a prayer to ye.” 

“ I’ve said it for myself,” said the woman, closing her eyes. But her 
feeble fingers held the strong ones gratefully. There was a pause. 

“Look here,” said Mary Barber, breaking it, her thoughts recurring 
to that one great—and in its surroundings most unsatisfactory—calamity 
of the past, that was never entirely absent from them long together, 
although so many years had gone by, “look here. Have ye never 
a word o’ certainty to say to me about the death o’ the master?” 

Mrs. Black opened her eyes and stared, evidently not understanding. 
Her perceptions were becoming dim. 

“‘ My poor old master, Robert Owen o’ the farm. Did ye know at 
the time anything about his death?” 

The meaning was caught now, caught vividly. Mrs. Black’s face 
assumed a look of terror, and she caught hold with both hands of Mary 
Barber. 

“‘ T’ve lived in mortal dread o’ seeing him,” she cried, with a sobbing 
of the breath,“ I’ve not dared to go outi’ th’ gloaming all them years.” 

“Ay. But was he murdered?” 

“JT don’t know. I never did know. Oh, it have been a fearsome 
life for me—fearing this, fearing t’other, and knowing nought. I’m 
glad it’s ended.” 

“ Who the plague be that, a-cackling upstairs?” called out Black at 
this moment, his voice not at all the steady voice of a man at ease. 

“Tt’s me, Black,” said Mary Barber tartly, going to the head of the 
staircase. “I’ve come to see if aught can be done for your wife. Just 
bring up a drain o’ wine if ye’ve got it, and some fresh cold water.” 

Before the astonished Black could find words strong enough to growl 
out his wrath at this summary invasion of his domestic privacy, Mr. 
Priar came in. Sam Pound had encountered him turning out of the 
gates of Beechhurst Dene. 

But the surgeon could not prolong the life of Black’s wife. Her 
poor worn spirit, crushed by care and fear, flitted away as the summer’s 
morn was dawning. 


(Zo be continued.) 




















AT MARGATE. 


S the summer comes round, bringing its hot days and still hotter 
closer nights, a great want and craving falls upon that large mass 
of humanity whose lives for the most part are spent in densely popu- 
lated towns : where fever and disease stalk abroad at the very slightest 
encouragement ; where dirty streets and still dirtier houses are the only 
objects that meet the eye; never so much as a green tree anywhere 
visible, except, perhaps, a poor willow in some closed-up city church- 
yard, weeping as much for want of its life-giving air as for the body 
over which for ages it has kept watch ; that possibly for the world has 
no other record than the time-worn inscription on the crumbling stone. 
The tree droops, and has lost what freshness it possessed in the early 
spring ; it is no longer green, but, covered with dust and soot, seems to 
have put on mourning for departed youth. 

In such scenes the song of birds is unheard, save, perchance, the 
piping of some poor prisoner dragging out a miserable captivity on the 
nail of an outside wall; chirping away its Ode to Melancholy and 
appealing to the compassion of passers-by; who would be tempted to 
set free the little life if it were only within an arm’s length. The sound 
of a running brook is unknown, and the roar of the far-off sea cannot 
mingle its soothing tones with the rush of the city traffic. Up in the 
sky there is a dull grey colour, and an intense look of brooding ; as if 
the sun had opened its biggest furnaces, and let out all the glare and 
heat over his dominions. Here many a one, like the hapless poet in 
his garret in Fleet Street, has to draw upon his imagination for the 
beauties of nature, and paint to himself scenes whereon the eye cannot 
rest. 

But Imagination is not a universal gift. There is a vast multitude 
who cannot make the dream do duty for the reality. They are unable 
to “ make believe” like the little marchioness, though they do their best 
and hardest. And when the craving comes to them in these hot days 
for a breath of pure air, a sight of fresh fields, or a plunge into the deep 
waters of the sea, there is but one way of treating with the difficulty. 
The mountain could not go to Mahommet; so Mahommet made the 
best of the matter, and instead of compromising his dignity by fruitless 
resistance, reversed the order and went himself to the mountain. 

The spirit of invention is abroad in the world. Even watches are 
made by machinery, and there is somewhere a wonderful automaton 
who beats clever heads in the intricacies of chess. A want is no sooner 
felt than supplied. A gentleman in Calcutta the other day telegraphed 
to a lady in England the most important question in life : she replied 
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by the same medium “ Barkis is willin’,” or words to that effect : 
and I am not quite sure if they did not at once proceed with the 
marriage ceremony by means of the electric wire. Therefore it is clear 
that man’s inventive genius has no limit. 

Thus when the hot summer days come, and with them the craving 
for fresh air already alluded to, it has in some way to be satisfied. 

It is then that we hear of cheap excursions to far-off places; of 
monster trains ; of wonderful journeys performed in an impossibly short 
space of time, at prices that set you wondering whether the directors 
have not lost sight of the interest of shareholders in their anxiety for the 
welfare of the people. Thousands of happy beings take advantage of 
the inducements held out by railway companies, and flock off to the 
sea; where some of the accumulated dust and dirt of town life is 
washed away by a plunge beneath the waves; and a deep draught of 
good pure air gives freer play to the lungs. 

One of the best places for these excursions, one of the most acces- 
sible, and therefore one of the most frequented, is Margate. And every 
now and then there comes into it like an avalanche, a swarm of people 
who spread themselves over the sands and over the town, as locusts 
spread over the face of the country, devouring all before them. 
Ramsgate is almost if not quite as much patronized, but being so much 
larger than Margate the ravages are less perceptible. 

On a Saturday evening a very short time since, one of these excur- 
sions entered Margate, bringing in sixteen thousand people ; some to 
remain until Sunday night, others, more fortunate in their leave of 
absence, until Monday. The place was already full ; and when this living 
tide rolled up, the great difficuity was where beds should be found. A 
vast number would certainly have to go without. But when the Eng- 
lish working man turns out for a holiday—he does not get so very 
many, in spite of what some people say—he is not easily depressed by 
the force of circumstances. It takes some time to get him into a state 
of excitement, but, once pulled up, he is not quickly pressed down again. 
Give him but fine weather, and a little spare cash in his pocket, set 
aside for this lawful and laudable purpose ; with perhaps a wife and a 
baby, or a boon companion of the sterner sex, as his lot in life may 
have chanced to decide ; and he bids defiance to all minor troubles. 

Out of this sixteen thousand people a large proportion fortunately 
seemed young men, with nothing to look after beyond themselves ; so 
that when it became tolerably sure that not a little would secure sleep- 
ing accommodation, they at any rate felt equal to the emergency. 

Later on in the night, a privileged being, able to walk silently and 
invisibly through the town, his progress unchecked by closed doors, 
would have witnessed a strange sight. Thousands of sleeping people in 
all attitudes and in all places were there. Some on chairs in the railway 
stations ; some propped against the wall, the lucky ones getting a corner ; 
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some on the bare boards, their only pillow an arm. Others in bathing 
machines, as many as could press in; others again in the auction 
rooms, turned into dormitories for the occasion. Many in the open 
fields, sleeping away on the stubble of the fresh-cut oats and barley. 
Then, as the sun once more came up towards the horizon, and night 
crept away affrighted at his appearing, this favoured individual might have 
seen a whole population gradually rousing itself into life and action, 
wanting no more preparation for going forth than a fine dog, who jumps 
up with a shake and a ydwn, and stands ready to face the world. 

Full many a one must have been tired and cramped with his hard 
bed and uneasy attitude: the bones must have ached if the head 
escaped. They must have been stiff and sore ; a few perhaps ready to 
vow vengeance against themselves for coming down. But a good 
stretch and a short walk, and they were all right again, ready for any 
thing and everything. A sky without a cloud; the sun hot and bright 
enough for the tropics ; a calm, glorious sea, the very thing for a bathe 
before breakfast and a sail after dinner—what more could they wish? 
The discomforts of the past night were forgotten : those of the night to 
come too far off to be thought of. Enjoyment, and nothing else, should 
be the care of the moment. 

Few will realize what these days are to people who can pretty well 
count upon their fingers the number they enjoy in the course of a hard- 
working life. An amount of happiness, and pleasure, and freedom from 
care is crowded into hours that more fortunate people cannot always 
sum up in the whole course of a year. 

And the good it does them, both to body and soul, none can tell. 
To those who call it a desecration of the Sabbath, a thing that ought 
not to be, we can make no answer. With such a question this paper 
has no concern. Many no doubt would tremble to judge. But to see 
thousands of people in the full tide of happiness and enjoyment, is 
undoubtedly a sight gratifying, wholesome, and legitimate beyond 
compare. 

We, staying at a friend’s beautiful place at a little distance, conse- 
crated to our memory by many happy hours of sojourn, knew nothing 
of this sudden influx of visitors; and on Sunday morning, driving 
in to church, we were all amazed at the crowd of people, that 
seemed only to multiply as we went along. The Marine Parade 
was a perfect sea of faces; the bathing places were besieged by 
hundreds and hundreds going up and down the steep ladders, not quite 
like the angels in Jacob’s dream ; eager and hungry for a dip in the 
water, that was flowing up in a leisurely manner; the ripples gurgling 
over the sands with a fascination not to be withstood. In vain that 
ten or a dozen crowded into a machine constructed to hold two at a 
pinch ; impossible that all or anything like all would succeed in getting 
, the ghost of a chance of adip. Once in the water they seemed like 
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some obstinate horses who will not come out ‘again: and remained 
there plunging, and kicking, and diving, and turning head over heels 
until they must finally have emerged far more exhausted than refreshed. 

Most of them had no care of church on their heads. They had 
not come down to pass so much of the morning in a,closed-up, unwhole- 
some atmosphere. And all the churches in Margate—at the present 
moment they number about two and a chapel-of-ease—would not have 
held a handful of the multitude. But, for all that, the old church was 
crowded to overflowing. Sitting room few expected, but there was 
not even standing room in the building. And during the Vicar’s sermon 
—a sermon that few present will ever forget—a pin might have been heard 
to drop from end to end. The members of the congregation might 
have been stone effigies, so immovable they seemed; as if afraid that 
the rustle of a gown or the crossing of a leg would lose a word or 
thought of the preacher’s. Excursionists probably were not present, 
only people staying down there, who could afford to lose a little of the 
bright fresh air of the sea. 

It is a fine old church that any one might fall in love with; long, 
but too low for sound ; and the organ, boxed up at the extreme end of 
one of the side aisles, can never come out well in such a position. As 
the congregation dispersed, a few drops were falling that quickly 
passed away ; and the heat, which inside had been suffocating, seemed 
strong enough to dry up the very sea itself. Presently when the town 
was left behind, and we were once more in the quiet and shelter of the 
country, it was scarcely possible to realize the extraordinary scene of 
activity and life that was going on so near at hand. 

Numbers took their departure that night; but larger numbers 
remained. And on Monday morning at eight o’clock another long 
excursion train of thirty-two carriages densely packed, came steam- 
ing into Margate. At what hour most of the travellers must have 
got up it is hard to tell; certainly with the first glimmer of daylight. 

About eleven o’clock some of us went into the town to see what was 
going on, and also in the faint hope of getting a bathe. The crowd 
seemed greater than ever,and certainly was far more boisterous. Sunday 
perhaps had been some slight restraint upon their mirth and jollity, 
and on Monday the reins were thoroughly let loose. Another un- 
comfortable night had had no depressing effect upon them: possibly 
they had by this time got used to it, and rather enjoyed the Bohe- 
mian sort of existence. A good many probably had not slept at all, 
for not a few were lying down upon the grass sleeping in the blaz- 
ing sun, their hats tilted to shelter them from its rays. Here and there 
a wife or a sweetheart was doing duty with an umbrella, and making a 
softer pillow of her lap than could be found on the hard dry ground. 

But the greater part were in the full glow of enjoyment. Down the 
Parade it was almost impossible to thread your way. Bands were 
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playing in opposition to each other, delighting large audiences in spite 
of their close proximity ; acrobats were twisting themselves inside out 
to the intense enjoyment of an admiring multitude, agape with wonder ; 
negroes were singing the most popular melodies of the day; all 
stiffness taken out of their paper collars by the heat, and their false: 
noses altogether abandoned. But these untoward circumstances did 
not take from their popularity, and when the hat went round, a harvest 
of coppers gave them fresh spirit to begin again at the beginning. 
Success in all things and in all ranks of life seems to be the best oil for 
the wheels of the machinery of action. 

In an evil moment we ventured down the ladder and booked for a 
bathe, which was no sooner done than repented. It was a trial of 
patience, but by a good deal of manceuvring we got back safely at the 
end of two hours. Bathing on these excursion days is certainly not to 
be pursued under favourable circumstances. Many of the bathers. 
must have done themselves less good than harm, for they stayed in 
until they were perfectly green in the face and their teeth chattered-. 
Luckily for them they could only get it about once a year. 

On other days, when the schools came down at twelve, some 
of the boys would return pale and almost trembling. Few persons 
seem to understand the laws of bathing. They appear to think ten 
minutes about the right time to stay in; so ten minutes is the order 
given. We all know what boys are; we all remember what we were 
ourselves. If ten minutes is given, very few will make it nine and 
three quarters. And soa boy often does himself a great deal more harm 
than good. Those who bathe regularly should never take more than 
three minutes; and many a delicate lad would return home to his 
parents at the endof the term far better and stronger if allowed to take 
simply a thorough plunge in, over head and ears, and a plunge out. 
again. 

Walking back, we passed a crowd by the side of a cage containing a 
happy family : a dog, a cat, a monkey, a hen, a mouse, a guinea-pig, 
and a few more most wretched animals. They, too, seemed overcome 
by the heat, and no inducement on the part of the showman would 
tempt them to a performance. They were certainly the dirtiest, dustiest 
happy family ever seen, and had their owner taken them to the water 
and treated them to a good ducking, the title they bore would have 
appeared somewhat less of a satire. 

Driving in in the afternoon we found the jetty crowded to suffocation, 
and all sailing boats at a premium. The sea had a slight swell, and 
many a one no doubt returned with a green tinge of complexion and an 
inward sensation no bathing would produce. Donkeys were in great re- 
quest. Parties of young men and women were galloping over the sands 
roaring and laughing as the animals trotted off at a quick pace, and 
shook them up to a jelly. A party in one of the narrow roads leading 
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to Kingsgate were proceeding at an alarming rate, the girls shrieking 
as in vain they tried with all their might to slacken speed ; their bonnets 
flying, their hair streaming, and every vestige of chignon disappeared. 
But they were all thoroughly happy: and next morning when they 
got up and no doubt shrieked afresh with pain and stiffness, they would 
very likely have gone through it all again, had the chance been given 
them. 

Margate has a wide-spread reputation for vulgarity, but it is rather 
common than vulgar. And the new town, above the fort, called Clif- 
tonville, is becoming frequented by a class of people who some years 
ago would have disowned any knowledge of the place. The hotel, 
large and splendidly situated, is at this time of the year always full. 
Doctors are beginning to see that there is not such air to be found 
anywhere else, and are sending down their patients to recover strength 
in its health-giving properties. 

It is quite true that there is no air like it in England. It is marvel- 
lously pure and bracing. Up at the Cliftonville you get three points 
of the compass, and a stretch of sea that can only be called magnifi- 
cent. 

Here lies the great beauty of Margate: its wonderful sea. Few 
places can rival it in this. The drive round by Kingsgate is perhaps 
the finest of all. You leave the sea facing Margate and turn inland 
for a few minutes ; then again you come in sight of the water and the 
ships gliding by in the distance, or losing themselves in the horizon. 
‘Once more leaving it, you at length burst upon its most beautiful view 
at Kingsgate. The coast sweeps round in a curve, and upon a jutting 
rock overlooking the sand stands the castle, as it is called, covered 
with ivy; a long, low building that adds greatly to the picturesque 
scene. Gradually winding up the hill, you may watch the ships 
going steadily round the point; some of them hoisting their flags and 
colours as they pass the North Foreland. At the top of the hill you 
soon come upon the North Foreland itself, white and dazzling in the 
sunshine. If it please you, you may go up the lighthouse, and 
look out at the immense stretch of sea around. Instinctively there 
comes into the memory a verse of the Ancient Mariner; for here 
indeed is “‘ Water, water everywhere :” anda ship glides by so solemnly 
and stately, without motion or sign of life, yet making way, that it is 
easy to imagine it a painted ship upon a painted ocean. 

A cloud rises up and casts its shadow upon the water, and then you 
get various tints of blue and green, in sun and shade, that delight the 
eye and the imagination. Who can ever weary of looking at the sea? 
It-is a companion alike for our merriest and most melancholy moods. 
Near it; it is impossible to be lonely, at least with that loneliness that 
makes us sometimes wish to get away from ourselves. It is ever fresh, 
ever new in aspect; changing moment by moment to the eye of those 
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who love it and can read it, almost with the variations of a kaleido- 
scope. It can please the simplest mind, and it has wherewith to satisfy 
the most capacious. 

Gradually winding round beyond the North Foreland, still keeping 
near the sea, you come to Stone House, now in possession of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. An old-fashioned building, surrounded by high 
flint walls covered with ivy. Before it, a field leads down to the sea ; 
but, looking out from the windows of the drawing-room, the land is 
concealed by the wall, so that the water appears to come up to the very 
roadside. 

Here it is optional to turn round to the right, back to Margate, or 
keep straight on to Broadstairs ; that dull, old-world place with its long, 
straggling street. The most conspicuous object is the tall, narrow, 
brown house, standing out on the cliff, called Bleak House ; once in- 
habited by Dickens ; where he gave to the world the character of Lady 
Deadlock, and Esther Summerson, and the Jellabys ; and Mademoiselle 
Hortense, whose obscure end seems scarcely to meet the reader’s love 
of retribution. 

The drives inland are unsatisfactory. The country is flat and unin- 
teresting ; the soil chalky; with few trees about to break the monotony. 
Here and there the traveller comes upon a more picturesque spot, 
where the trees meet overhead, and for a moment give shelter from the 
blaze of the sun. But it is soon passed, and the flat country comes out 
again into view. 

The drive to Pegwell Bay is pleasant, especially if at the end you 
lunch at fhe old-fashioned inn, in an upstairs room facing the 
water; a repast invariably consisting of bread, butter, and shrimps, 
potted or au naturel, as the fancy may dictate. The view from the 
window is charming. The bay sweeps round in a hollow, so that the 
water has a background of land which gives it life and animation. Far 
away a perfect fleet of vessels, large and small, are visible, anchoring 
in the Downs: and every now and then a ship towed by a tug looms 
into sight : the contrast in size so great, that it seems like a practical illus- 
tration of the fable of the mouse helping the lion out of his difficulties. 

At low water a fisherman or two may be seen going down with their 
nets to catch shrimps, their rough but picturesque figures reflected in the 
wet sand over which with bare feet they are treading. Far away too, 
on the other side, the land like a mirage is reflected in the water, the 
trees and small white cottages clearly outlined. Lunch over, it is 
pleasant to descend the staircase in the cliffs, which winds backwards. 
and forwards like those on some of the Swiss chalets, and walking 
down the long narrow landing-pier, almost reach the edge of the sea, 
where the gulls are flying low, or settling for a moment on the sands to 
look after their small prey. They, also, are reflected as they touch 
ground, and might almost be mistaken for birds of a larger growth. 
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For the lover of history Pegwell Bay has a peculiar interest. It was 
on its shores that, centuries ago, St. Augustine first planted the cross, 
the ensign of Christianity. As the eye wanders over the expanse of 
water, and its low shores, it seems easy to realize that band of monks 
landing from their rude vessels after a perilous voyage, and with chants 
and solemn prayers uprearing, for the first time as they thought, in a 
strange, unknown country, the cross which the good St. Gregory had 
blessed. We can think of them awaiting here, in doubt and uncertainty, 
the return of the messengers they had instantly despatched to Ethel- 
bert and his queen Bertha at Canterbury. We can imagine the fears, 
yet steadfast courage of St. Augustine, as he thus paused at the com- 
mencement of his pious mission: his misgivings as to the character of 
the beautiful savages, whose fair countenances, years ago, had attracted 
the attention of his superior. 

The roads about Margate are narrow and often bad. The old town 
itself is about as ugly as anything that can be conceived, and its 
principal street is so narrow that in some parts carriages cannot pass 
each other. Beauties must not be looked for here, and any one living 
in the lower town, whether facing the sea or not, must at all times find 
it hot, crowded, and uncomfortable. But up beyond the Fort there is 
a better class of houses, and purer, fresher air. One week here will 
often do as much good as a month in a warmer place. Its health- 
restoring properties cannot be surpassed. But it is an expensive 
watering-place : lodgings and provisions being high in price. 

The Infirmary at Margate is an inestimable boon to a large number 
of afflicted people, who go down there for a time and leave marvel- 
lously strengthened. A large sum is annually collected by a five- 
shilling subscription; and it would be money well invested if all 
visitors able to afford it would add their names to the list kept at the 
lodge. 

It is to such a place that these monster excursions rush down. But 
where, in our day, do they not go? what spot is free from them? A 
good thing for them that they have Margate. Keeping very much to 
the lower part of the town, and the jetty, they in no way interfere with 
the upper end. To see a vast multitude thus enjoying themselves ; 
gathering in a few hours fresh strength and energy for the work of life ; 
is a sight to delight the heart of a philanthropist, and awaken warmer 
and more generous feelings in the breast of his stern opposer. 














WHY LADY HORNBURY’S BALL WAS POSTPONED. 


By Henry Kinocstéy, Author of “ Ravenshoe.” 


OURT JOURNAL, April 12th. “ Lady Hornbury’s ball on May 
2nd is unavoidably postponed.” 

“What is the matter?” said all the world and his wife. On this 
occasion the world and his wife were very easily satisfied ; Sir John 
must have had another stroke, and Lady Hornbury would soon be the 
most beautiful widow in England of her age, while her daughter Edith 
would be one of the greatest heiresses. The male line was notoriously 
extinct. Sir John was a shrewd man of business, a little apt to be near, 
and the very last man in the world to enrich unnecessarily a successor 
to his house in the shape of a new husband for Lady Hornbury. The 
world and his wife were easily satisfied ; one of the pleasantest houses 
in London would be closed that season, and of course Lady Hornbury 
could not go out in the present state of her husband’s health. So said 
the world that week, but the world was astonished out of all propriety 
when it went into the Park next day to find Sir John—faultlessly dressed 
and as upright as if paralysis and he had never made acquaintance-— 
riding his celebrated bay, with his faultlessly appointed groom quite a 
long way behind him, by no means close to him, as he used to ride 
when Sir John was likely to have a seizure. The world, in short, was 
utterly puzzled ; the more so when he answered that Lady Hornbury 
was perfectly well, but had been called suddenly from town on business, 
and would probably not appear for a considerable time. Sir John was 
a man who generally did his own business as well as his wife’s, and it 
seemed very strange that he should be riding about so coolly in the 
Park, and Lady Hornbury gone away on business. Mystery was added 
to mystery when Hunter, of the dragoons, came on the scene and 
reported himself returning from the camp at Chalons, where he had 
been professionally examining the French cavalry : he said that he had 
met Lady Hornbury at the station at Calais, just getting into the Paris 
train. Here was a great mystery; Edith Hornbury was at school in 
Paris, and was to come out at the great ball now postponed. What on 
earth was the matter? 

Sir John and Lady Hormbury were, deservedly, nearly the most 
popular people in London; they were wealthy, clever, kindly, and good- 
humoured. He was much older than she, but she was absolutely 
devoted to him, and never left him for an instant in his very numerous 
illnesses, one of which had resulted in a very dangerous attack of 
paralysis. There was perfect confidence between them, although Sir 
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John had hitherto left all matters relating to his daughter to the care of 
his wife, only asking from time to time how the girl was getting on. 
She was all that could be desired ; discreet, beautiful, accomplished, and 
perfectly obedient in everything, a most model young lady in every re- 
spect : early in her life she had shown a will of her own, but it seemed 
to have been perfectly subdued by her parents’ kindness and indulgence. 
An event which had taken place a year before this had shown her sub- 
mission in the most remarkable way. She had been staying at a 
country house, her old Aunt Hornbury’s, where there was a large 
general society, and a style of living under the careless, good-humoured 
old maid most conducive to mild flirtation, or, what the old lady called 
it, “the young people being happy together.” The old lady, however, 
drew a pretty sharp line in these matters, and thinking that Edith’s 
attention was a little too much engaged by a very handsome young 
fellow, a Mr. Holmsdale, wrote to her mother quietly, and Edith went 
very submissively home. Her mother never mentioned the matter to 
her, and all was perfectly secret, until some months after, the maid who 
had been with her at her aunt’s, tremblingly told her that Miss Edith 
was corresponding with this Mr. Holmsdale, and handed her a letter 
of which the following were the contents :— 

*‘Srr,—Once more I request you to cease this utter folly. I have 
unfortunately once told you that you are not indifferent to me, and for 
that one expression in a moment of weakness I am to be persecuted 
to death. You take your final answer, and further letters from you, sir, 
will be instantly laid before my father.” 

“T think that our girl has behaved very well indeed,” said Sir John, 
when his wife showed him the letter. ‘“ Deuced well. I wish my 
sister would keep her house in better order. The girl shan’t go ¢here 
again. I think we are very well out of it ; give me the letter.” 

‘*What are you going to do with it?” 

“Send it to him addressed in my handwriting, with my name signed 
in the corner. I shall send it under cover to my sister; her butler 
knows his address. Who is this Holmsdale?” 

“‘T don’t know ; the villain!” exclaimed Lady Hornbury. 

“We don’t know that he is a villain, my dear,” said Sir John ; “ he 
must be a gentleman, or my sister would never have had him to her 
house.” 

“ A clandestine correspondence !” said Lady Hornbury, bridling. 

“‘ My dear, did we have no clandestine correspondence when I was 
a younger brother, and a dragoon, with five hundred a year, and you 
a fine lady, with Lord Bumpster at your heels everywhere? Did not 
you tell me once that if your mother pressed on the match with him 
that you would run away with me on five hundred a year and your own 
fortune, and trust to my poor brother Tom to get us something? And 
you would have done it, my lady, come.” 
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“‘T was very young and foolish,” said Lady Hornbury. 

‘“‘ Well, and Edith is young and wise,” said Sir John, kissing her. 
“ Now the first thing to do is to turn that maid of Edith’s out of the 
house.” 

“Why, we owe her much,” said Lady Hornbury. 

“T tell you that no right-thinking young woman would have betrayed 
a kind and gentle young mistress like Edith in a love affair,” said the 
atrocious dragoon, Sir John. “ What would you have said to your own 
maid in old times if she had done it to you?” 

The argumentum ad hominem was a little too much for honest Lady 
Hornbury, and she had to laugh again. ‘“ But,” she added, “if we send 
her away she will talk about the matter all over the town and country.” 

“‘ Well, then, double her wages and let her stay,” said Sir John; 
‘““but don’t let me see her. And as for Edith, let her have change of 
scene; give her a year’s school somewhere. Send her to Comtesse 
D’Aurilliac, at Paris; she can’t come to any harm with that old 
dragon.” 

“‘ My daughter will come to no harm anywhere,” said Lady Horn- 
bury, proudly. 

“That I am quite sure of, my dear. But the society at the old 
lady’s pension is very agreeable; none but the very best legitimist 
girls, and no followers allowed.” 

“ T would not be vulgar, Sir John, if I were in your place,” said the 
lady ; “‘ will you ever forget the barracks ? ” 

“You were very nearly knowing a good deal about them yourself, 
my. lady, that night when you proposed to run away with me.” 

Lady Hornbury swept out of the room majestically, and left Sir John 
laughing. There was very little conversation between mother and 
daughter, for Edith found in a day or two, by an answer which came 
from Holmsdale, that her father and mother knew everything. She 
was completely impassive in their hands; but apparently the Holmsdale 
wound had gone a little deeper than her mother had thought for. 
Edith spoke very little, and seemed cheerful at the thought of going to 
Paris. In a week she was with the Comtesse D’Aurilliac. 

Every letter from the Comtesse breathed delighted admiration 
for her charming and beautiful pupil. Since Madame had been 
forced by the lamentable occurrences of the Revolution (her two 
aunts perished in the September massacres) to take pupils, she had 
never had such a pupil as Edith. She was the admiration of every one 
who had seen her, and the brightest star in her little legitimist galaxy : 
everything went perfectly well for three months, and Sir John and Lady 
Hornbury were delighted. 

About this time there came to Sir John and Lady Hornbury a lum- 
bering young nobleman of vast wealth, who was in some sort a con- 
nection of theirs ; so near that they called him cousin. He called one 
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morning to say that he was going to Paris, and to burden himself with 
any commissions to Edith. 

“T should like to see my old playmate very much,” he said. “I 
was a lover of hers when we were in the schoolroom; I should like 
very much to see her once more, though I suppose she is getting too 
fine for me.” 

There was not the slightest objection to his seeing as much of his 
cousin as he chose, and Lady Hornbury wrote a note in her best 
French (Madame D’Aurilliac did not speak English, nor did Lord 
Lumberton speak French), whereby the Comtesse D’Aurilliac was 
requested to receive Lord Lumberton as one of their own family. The 
Comtesse received him in French, and he responded in English: he 
stayed on in Paris, and in two months the Comtesse found it necessary 
to write to Lady Hornbury as follows :— 

“ MaDAME,—My Lord Lumberton’s visits are extremely frequent 
here, and I should be very glad to know your instructions as regards 
them. I have not the least reason to believe that anything has passed 
between Milord and your beautiful daughter, but at the same time, 
Madame, I think that he thinks of her a little more than he does of my 
other young ladies, while she treats him with merely the kindness of a 
cousin. I observe that in our little family parties she prefers dancing 
with M. de Rocroy, a gentleman of the very highest refinement and 
introduction, until lately gentleman-in-waiting to his most Christian 
Majesty Henri V. at Frohsdorf (whom may the holy Saints have in 
their keeping) ; M. de Rocroy however appears as indifferent to her as 
she is to him. ‘This feeling of Milord Lumberton’s may ripen into 
an attachment, or it may not. I only await your instructions as to my 
management in this affair.” 

“What shall we do now?” said Lady Hornbury to her husband. 

“Do!” said Sir John. “ Nothing at all. If Lumberton likes to fall 
in love with her, I don’t see why we should put a spoke in his wheel. 
The lad is a good honest fellow enough, and would make any woman 
in the world happy. Old D’Aurilliac says that she doesn’t care for him, 
so there is no immediate danger : let Lumberton go to her, but don’t 
say anything to the girl herself. Write and tell old D’Aurilliac that we 
approve of his visits.” ‘ 

“ But Edith is not out,” said Lady Hornbury. 

“My banker’s book tells me that,” said Sir John. “If she can make 
up her mind before she does come out, all the better for her.” 

“‘ He may gain her affections before she has had an opportunity of 
choosing.” 

“That is precisely what happened to yourself, and if you don’t regret 
it I am sure I don’t; you know that we were engaged before you came 
out. No, there is not an unmarried man in London whom I would 
prefer to Lumberton.” 
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“But, John, submissive as Edith is now, you must remember 
the time, not so very long ago, when she had both a will and 
temper of her own. Any attempt to force her inclinations would 
be fatal.” 

“When will a woman learn to argue?” said Sir John, testily. “I 
don’t want to force her inclinations, I only want her to receive Lum- 
berton’s visits. If you don’t wish Lumberton to see her, you are doing 
the very best thing to make her think more of him by sending him to 
the right-about without the ghost of a cause.” 

Lady Hornbury gave way after a time, good-humouredly. She was a 
woman, and good and honest as she was, would very much have liked 
to have had Edith out in London, and to have gone through that game 
of chess with eligible suitors as castles and knights, and with ineligible 
suitors as pawns, in which every British mother delights. But she 
yielded ; Lumberton would most certainly ‘‘do.” She wrote to Madame 
D’Aurilliac at once before she went out, and being in a hurry wrote in 
English. What follows is part of her letter : 

“Both Sir John and I quite approve of Lord Lumberton’s visits. 
Edith and he were cousins and playmates, and the matter is quite a 
family one.” 

Which Madame, with the aid of a dictionary, translated to mean that 
the two families had agreed on a mariage de convenance in the French 
fashion. 

The effect of this wonderful discovery on the part of Madame was 
singularly delightful to Lord Lumberton, who was by this time honestly 
head over heels in love with his cousin ; and also singularly and terribly 
disagreeable to poor Edith, who, for reasons of her own, was nearly out 
of her mind. Whenever Lord Lumberton came now he was left alone 
with her, Madame D’Aurilliac always quitting the room after a short 
time, with a far-seeing air, as though she was looking towards St. 
Petersburg, to see if the ice was breaking up so as to allow of naviga- 
tion; and the young ladies leaving also with that air of espiéglerie 
or archness of which some Parisian ladies are mistresses, and which has 
occasioned more than one British islander, while suffering from the 
spleen, to long to throw his boots at their heads. Lumberton desired 
to do nothing of the kind; he was in love, and he liked it, though 
sometimes he would have wished when they were alone that he had 
something to say for himself. Edith of course knew that he loved her, 
and she had no dislike for him, but would chat with him over old times, 
about his sisters, his horses, his dogs, and such things, which helped 
him on wonderfully. Edith knew that some day or another he would 
speak, and she was quite ready for him. Good fellow as he was, she 
would as soon have married a chiffonier. She never alluded to his 
attentions to her mother, and Madame D’Aurilliac only occasionally 
mentioned his presence at her house as a matter of form. So matters 
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went on for months, until there came a cataclysm. Lady ay 
received this letter : 

“¢ MADAME.—When I receive a viper into my bosom, or a snake into 
my house, what do I do? I expel that snake or that viper. Madame, 
I have discovered a snake in the form of your daughter’s maid, Rose 
Dawson, and I have expelled her with ignominy, having first had her 
boxes searched by warrant from the Juge d’Instruction. Madame, we 
found four thousand francs in gold, which we could not retain, so she is 
gone free. 

“‘ My eyes, Madame, have long been directed in a certain quarter. I 
have now, in consequence of the Revolution, to address my attention to 
the forming of young ladies. I have therefore an eye not readily 
deceived. I have noticed for a long time looks of intelligence pass 
between M. de Rocroy and your daughter’s beautiful, but wicked, maid. 
I saw an intrigue, and J watched ; last night they were in the shrubbery 
together for an hour, and at last I came on them as they were saying 
farewell. Him I banished my house at once, telling him that his sacred 
Majesty Henri V. (whom the Virgin and Saints preserve till he comes 
to his own) should hear of this violation of my hearth. Her I 
despatched as you have heard. I have broken the truth to 
your sweet and gentle daughter, who has acquiesced, though with 
sorrow.” 

“T told you that girl was no good,” said Sir John. ‘“‘ You had better 
send for her home and provide for her, or she will be talking about the 
Holmsdale business with emendations and additions. I shall, if Lum- 
berton ever says anything to me about Edith, tell him the whole of 
that matter.” 

“TI suppose we ought,” said Lady Hornbury. “If Lumberton 
cannot see how well she behaved, he is unworthy of her; but wait till 
he speaks, for it is not everybody’s business. I don’t think that he 
cares much for her. I hear nothing of it from Madame.” 

But Lumberton spoke very shortly afterwards. He spoke kindly, 
honestly, and tenderly. He said he would wait any time she chose, 
that she should come out and look round in the London world to see 
if there was any one she liked better, but that he would not take No as 
an answer now. He looked so noble and manly in his faith and honour, 
that for one instant she felt inclined to confide everything to him, but 
she felt a chill as she reflected that she was in France, and that a deadly 
duel would be the consequence. She had been ready for him very 
long, and she was ready for him now. 

“Cousin,” she said, “if you think that I do not love you and respect 
you for what you have said, you are very much mistaken; but I vow 
before heaven that if you ever speak to me like this again I will enter 
the Romish Church and take the veil.” 

“ Edith!” 
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“ Do you remember in old times my starving myself for a day because 
I was not allowed to go to Lady Maitland’s children’s ball?” 

“Yes, I remember it.” 

“‘T will starve myself for good if you ever speak to me like this again. 
Now you must go; you must go at once.” 

‘‘ Never to meet again ?” 

“ Never until you have given up all intention or hope of mentioning 
this subject to me.” 

“Then it is never,” said the poor young gentleman. ‘Good-bye, 
Edith.” And so he went. 

“I could have managed him in no other way,” thought Edith, after 
he had gone. “Poor fellow! how happy he will make some good 
woman when he has forgotten me. He has gone upstairs to Madame 
D’Aurilliac to tell her. Well, Madame, you will not be long in arriving, 
but it is to no purpose.” 

In fact, Madame D’Aurilliac arrived in about a quarter of an hour 
with some crochet work, smiling ; and Edith’s old will was roused, for 
she saw that the old Frenchwoman was going to play a game with her 
which a child of six years old could have seen through, and she was 
determined to beat Madame’s refined French fence by what Madame 
would have called the British doxe. 

“T have intruded, I am afraid,” said Madame, “ but where, then, is 
Lord Lumberton ?” 

“T thought he was upstairs with you, Madame,” said! Edith, look- 
ing straight at her. 

‘“‘ He was on the stairs, and I saw him just one instant. I thought 
he had come back.” 

“JT thought I heard you wishing him good-night outside the door, 
Madame, and telling him that you would put everything right for him.” 

** Lovers’ ears are quick,” said Madame, with a smile, which showed 
Edith that she had aroused the hereditary temper of the D’Aurilliacs ; 
a notoriously bad one. 

“There are no lovers’ ears here, Madame,” said Edith. “It is use- 
less to fence. You*know as much as I can tell you. My cousin 
Lumberton proposed to me just now, and I have vowed that I would 
sooner take the veil or starve myself to death than see him again.” 

‘This decision must be reconsidered, Mademoiselle,” said Madame 
D’Aurilliac. 

“Tn my coffin, then,” said Edith. 

“Mademoiselle is doubtless aware that the match has been made up 
between the two families.” 

“ That is utterly false,” replied Edith. 

“IT have it in black and white in your mother’s own hand,” said 
the French schoolmistress. And we must remember that she believed 
that she was speaking the truth and doing her duty. 
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“Tt is impossible ! ” 

“But it is true, Mademoiselle. It is very easy to see why it is true. 
In France it is said by English tellers of falsehood that the majority of 
French ladies have attachments after they are married. It is false, at 
least with regard to the Court of our Majesty of France, Henri V. (as 
for Orleanists, Bonapartists, Republicans, all things are possible with 
them). But the worst detractors of our country always say of French 
girls that they are carefully watched and guarded until they leave the 
cloister or the pension for an establishment. After that the Lady 
Superior or the lady of the pension is not considered answerable. 
The husband is answerable then, and that is the reason why French 
husbands are the most attentive of all.” 

‘“‘ What is all this to me, Madame ?” 

“Thus much, Mademoiselle,” replied Madame D’Aurilliac, glowering 
at her, ‘‘if I had known as much about you as I do now, I would never 
have admitted you into my house.” 

“What do you mean by that?” said Edith, turning deadly pale, 
but still perfectly courageous. She saw herself brought to bay with 
Madame D’Aurilliac, and determined to fight. 

‘“‘T hardly like to say,” replied Madame. 

‘* Pray do not spare me.” 

“If I had known before that there had been a scandal about you 
with that M. Holmsdale, I would never have had you here. If it got 
abroad it would ruin me. Great Heaven, a clandestine corre- 
Spondence !” 

Edith staggered to the wall and leant against it. Old D’Aurilliac 
eyed her scientifically to see if she was going to fall, but perceiving that 
she was not, unrolled some more cotton, and went on at her crochet 
like Clotho. 

“ Are you going to speak, Mademoiselle?” she said at last; and 
Edith turned a ghastly face towards her. 

“Did my father and mother tell you this unhappy business?” 

“Tt is quite true, then,” said Madame, taking up a missed stitch. 
“No, or I would never have had you here at all. It was your treacherous 
viper of a maid who told me, and gave me proofs in black and white, 
long after you came here, for five francs. I make inquiries of all 
young ladies. She is a wicked viper, that girl, You were so kind and 
so good to her, and she betrays you not once to your father, but twice 
tome. Is it true? But I know it is, for you lean against the wall.” 

Edith roused herself. ‘‘ Madame,” she said, ‘‘there was a complica- 
tion with Mr. Holmsdale.” 

‘‘Which now is in the possession of an infuriated maid-servant,” 
hissed out Madame D’Aurilliac, “who may ruin the character of my 
establishment by telling your story. Come, Mademoiselle, no more 
words, This match with Lord Lumberton is fixed on by your parents. 
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I have told Lord Lumberton to call and renew his proposals in a 
week. If they are not answered satisfactorily then, I must take means 
to vindicate the honour of my establishment at whatever cost. Go to 
your room, Mademoiselle.” 

‘“‘ Madame,” said Edith before she went, “I have only to stay a few 
weeks with you: could you not let me talk about this with my 
parents ?” 

“You will find them as inexorable as I am, Mademoiselle. Your 
cousin’s visits here have been admitted in the most open manner, and 
this is not a bureau de mariage.” 

On the 11th of April, Lady Hornbury received the following telegram : 

“D’Aurilliac, Rue St. Honoré, Paris, to Lady Hornbury, Portland 
Place, London. Come instantly. Fnghtful trouble about Edith.” 

“What on earth is the matter now?” said Sir John. 

“T can’t conceive,” said Lady Hornbury. “ Edith must be ill. I 
must hurry away. Put off the ball.” 

And so we have got round to the beginning of the story again. 

We must, however, leave Lady Hornbury to go to Paris, and stay in 
London with Sir John for a short time. Sir John took his ride in the 
Park very comfortably in spite of Madame D’Aurilliac’s telegram, he 
not believing that anything very great was the matter. During his ride 
he met with an old friend who inquired after his wife, and on being 
told that she was gone to Paris, asked Sir John to come and take dinner 
with him. Sir John declined, on the ground that his lawyer was coming 
to dine with him and to discuss very particular business. ‘‘In- 
deed,” he said, “ old Compton is so very urgent and mysterious that he 
makes me a trifle uneasy: his news is very disagreeable, because he 
says that he will only discuss it after dinner.” 

‘‘ That looks bad,” said his old friend, laughing. “TI’ll bet you five 
pounds that you have lost some money.” 

“J suppose I have,” said Sir John. “TI shall sell that horse and 
groom yonder. What will you give me for them?” 

“T’ll take the horse,” said his old friend, “ but I won’t have the 
groom. ‘You and your wife have an ugly trick of making your servants 
so comfortable that they are discontented everywhere else.” 

So they parted, and Sir John went home to dinner at six, the hour 
in which he delighted, but at which he never was allowed to dine when 
Lady Hornbury was at home. Mr. Compton was very punctual, but 
was evidently very serious ; and before dinner was over Sir John had 
calculated his losses at about from ten to twenty thousand pounds. 
When the servants were out of the room, and Mr. Compton proposed 
business, that gentleman looked so very grave that Sir John thought 
he should be well out of it with fifty thousand. 

“ Now, frowner, how much is it?” said Sir John, laughing. “How 
much is it? Puta name to the figure, and have it over.” 
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“To what figure, Sir John ?” 

“To the figure of the sum I have lost. You look so black that I 
have put it at fifty thousand pounds. Is it the colliery ?” 

“The colliery is doing splendidly, Sir John. The sixty-fathom level 
has been struck, and the seam is seven feet thick. But—” 

“‘ What is it, then ?” 

“Sir John, did you ever hear of your brother, Sir Thomas’s, domestic 
life?” 

“Ves,” said Sir John. 

“Do you remember a certain Marchioness de Toul?” 

“ And poor Tom’s connexion with her? Certainly. She left her 
husband for him, you know, and there was a fearful scandal. Tom 
fought the Marquis and was wounded, but he and the Marchioness did 
not live long together after she was divorced from her husband. She 
was a violent and reckless woman, and became more violent and reck- 
less after the loss of her good name. She died ina religious house, 
and poor Tom broke his heart over her desertion of him, for, with all 
his faults, he was a most affectionate fellow. I knew my brother so 
well that I am perfectly sure that she left him through no fault of his. 
I feel certain he would have made her every reparation in his power. 
As you yourself know, three thousand a year was paid to her under his 
will out of the estates.” 

‘“‘ That is all true, Sir John, but I fear that he married her.” 

“Then why on earth did he keep his marriage secret ?” 

‘“‘ He was not proud of it,” said Mr. Compton. “It was a discredit- 
able affair from beginning to end. She found that by her conduct she 
had lost all claim upon society, and she led him a terrible life, accusing 
him, perhaps with reason, of having cut her off from the world she 
loved so well. She got terribly anxious about her future state—super- 
stitiously so. She left him to enter a religious house at Amiens.” 

“ Ves,” said Sir John. 

“JT fear,” said Mr. Compton, “that he had married her before she 
left him : in fact I 2now it.” 

“Good Heaven !” exclaimed Sir John. 

“Yes; and I fear that, out of mere spite to him and to his family, she 
concealed the fact that she had a son by him in that religious house. 
Such is apparently the case, however, and according to the other party’s 
statements, that same son is alive.” 

“This is too monstrous to be true!” said Sir John. 

“‘T don’t know what to make of it,” said Mr. Compton. “You 
never can reckon on an angry woman. It would seem that she left with 
the Lady Superior at her death a packet which was not to be opened 
for twenty-four years. This trust was handed from one Lady Superior 
to another, and was opened last year only. It contains, according to 
the other party, the proofs of her marriage and of the birth of this boy, 
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which the other party have verified and are prepared to bring into 
court to-morrow. The other party have a terrible case, and Watson 
and Hicks are about the most respectable and safe firm in London.” 

‘“‘ Then I have never been Sir John Hornbury at all?” said Sir John, 
with a coolness which utterly astonished Mr. Compton. 

“Tf their story is right,” said Mr. Compton. “ We have got to see 
about that.” 

“What became of this boy?” 

“He was given over to the Jesuits, and was brought up at Stony- 
hurst. His mother provided for him partly with the nine thousand 
pounds which she had drawn from the estate in three years, and partly 
from her own property, which was a very good one. The Jesuits 
were honest stewards for the boy, according to Watson and Hicks, and 
although he refused to become a priest, the young man is pretty 
well off.” 

“Do you believe this story ?” 

Mr. Compton did not speak one word, but shook his head. 

“ Ruin ?” said Sir John, quietly. 

‘Tt looks very much like it,” said Mr. Compton. “I have been 
busy about the thing without troubling you, and I cannot at present 
see that we have a leg to stand on. But I come to the strangest part 
of the whole story. This young man will make any compromise which 
you please on your own terms; will leave you in possession of the 
estates and title for your life ; will do anything you can suggest, on one 
condition.” 

“You amaze me. What is his condition?” 

“The hand of Miss Edith.” 

“‘ Like his impudence,” exclaimed Sir John, “to ask Edith to marry 
him before she has seen him. Why, Compton,” he went on, almost 
violently, “if Edith were to offer to save me by such an unnatural 
match, I would refuse my consent in such terms as would render a 
renewal of the offer impossible. I would sooner live in a garret on 
bread than consent to such an arrangement. And Edith, my own 
daughter, do you think that she would degrade herself by marrying a 
man she did not love? You know her better, Compton.” 

“TI do, Sir John, and I know you pretty well also. Of course neither 
of you would consent for an instant—only " 

‘We shall have nothing then,” said Sir John, “if this is true. 
My poor Mary, my poor Mary !” 

“You will have Lady Hornbury’s fortune, Sir John, five hundred a 
year.” 

“ Aye, but he will want that?; I must be £300,000 in his debt.” 

“Tt is settled on herself.” 

“ Aye, but I will make her give it to him—every penny; she never 
disobeyed me yet, and she will not now.” 
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Mr. Compton looked at his old friend with eyes which were 
brightened with admiration. “And this,” he thought, “ is the man whom 
the world calls mean in money matters, and jealous of his young 
wife?” “Sir John,” he continued aloud, “I have something to tell you 
which will surprise you more than anything, my dear old friend. This 
young man has told Watson in confidence, and Watson has told me in 
confidence, that he not only knows Miss Edith, but is absolutely certain 
that he gained her affections eight months ago when she was staying 
with her aunt. Mr. Holmsdale says . 

“ What!” cried Sir John. 

“Mr. Holmsdale—by the bye, I forgot to tell you that the young 
gentleman who claims to be Sir Richard Hornbury goes by the name 
of Holmsdale, which the Jesuits gave him (they seem to have given 
him none of their evil ways, for he is behaving very well)—Mr. Holms- 
dale says that he is absolutely certain that his attentions would not be 
disagreeable to Miss Edith, and should his claim, on examination, be 
allowed by you, he asks you to put the question to the young lady 
herself.” 

‘‘Why, Compton,” said Sir John, solemnly, striking his hand on the 
table, “Lady Hornbury and I sent that young man to the right-about 
with a flea in his ear eight months ago. I believe Edith did care for 
him, though she behaved splendidly, sir ; nobly.” 

“Of that I have no doubt,” said Mr.Compton. ‘ Now the question 
is, supposing all things go wrong with us, will you "aed 

‘“‘ You must ask her mother about that. If Edith really cares for the 
man, I would drop my title and live quietly at Huntly Bank on a thou- 
sand a year. I should be sorry to lose my servants and horses, but 
Mary could go into society as well as Mrs. Hornbury as she could as 
Lady Hornbury. No, if she cares for this man, and he is really the 
man ie 

“‘ Of which we are not sure as yet,” interrupted Mr. Compton. 

‘¢ Of which we are not sure as yet,” repeated Sir John, “I would do 
anything I could for peace. For, Compton, we must not take this into 
court without a very good case ; a better one than we have at present. 
Iam not going to throw £100,000 into Watson and Hicks’ lap, and 
leave you unpaid.” 

“T’d fight the matter for you if you were bankrupt to-morrow, Sir 
John,” exclaimed Mr. Compton. 

“T have not the least doubt of it at all, you obstinate old man. 
Now I will go to bed and sleep over it. I should like to see this 
Holmsdale. Have you any idea whether he knew of this when he 
first knew my daughter ?” 

“‘ Yes,” said Mr. Compton, ‘“‘as Watson pointed out to me, he had 
been to them about his claim before he ever saw her. His affection 
for her is utterly disinterested. When he got his dismissal from her he 
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waited to see if he could see her again, and win her affections entirely 
without letting her know the fearful power in his hands. Watson says— 
and Watson knows young men pretty well—that Mr. Holmsdale will 
not move in the matter at all during your life, unless Miss Edith marries 
some one else. That is Watson’s opinion. I am of opinion that he 
might if he was to find a young lady more accessible than Miss Edith, 
but that is all guess-work. Has Miss Edith any predilections in another 
quarter?” 

“That good ass Lumberton seems smitten,” said Sir John, “but I 
don’t think old D’Aurilliac has given him much chance. Good 
night.” 

We must now leave Sir John to his own thoughts, and take flight to 
Paris, where the most terrible events were taking place. Lady Horn- 
bury got to the Hotel Meurice by two o’clock in the day, and by half- 
past two she was in the salon of Madame D’Aurilliac, in the Rue St. 
Honoré, awaiting that lady’s pleasure with deep anxiety. She had not 
asked for Edith, considering it wiser to see the duenna herself. It is 
worthy of note that Lady Hornbury had been thinking matters over, 
and had come to the conclusion that Edith was not ill. Having 
allayed her maternal fears on this point without the least foundation, 
she had travelled on alone, and by thinking about her sea-sickness, the 
rumbling of the railway, and her postponed ball, she had arrived in 
Paris extremely cross ; and was just nourishing a mortal hatred against 
Madame D’Aurilliac for having telegraphed instead of writing more 
fully, when that good lady entered the room in full war paint and 
feathers, looking daggers. Lady Hornbury saw that there was going to 
be a fight, and was determined that she would not be the last to begin 
it. The conversation was carried on in French, which was greatly to 
Madame D’Aurilliac’s advantage. But then Lady Hornbury had a 
great advantage in not understanding the most stinging of Madame’s 
points, and so preserving a coolness which deserted that lady at one 
period of the conversation. 

“How do you do, Madame, and how is my daughter Edith ? May I 
ask the reason of this mysterious telegram, and whether my daughter 
is ill?” 

“T am not in the least degree aware of the state of your daughter’s 
health, Madame.” 

“ Would you be kind enough to explain yourself, Madame ?” 

“Certainly. Your daughter left here five days ago.” 

“And where is she gone, if you please?” said Lady Hornbury. 

“Into Burgundy.” 

‘With your leave, Madame ?” 

“No, Madame, without my knowledge. I have nourished a viper in 
my bosom which I was weak enough not to expel.” 

“If you allude to my daughter as a viper, Madame, you forget 
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yourself; and as for expelling her, she seems to have expelled herself. 
Are any further explanations convenient ? ” 

“T have been most grossly deceived, yet I have borne everything. 
Madame, when I took your daughter into my house, did you say a word 
about the clandestine correspondence with Holmsdale ?” 

“Certainly not,” said Lady Hornbury. “It was no business of 
yours : and what you chose to call a clandestine correspondence was 
limited to a single letter from her, in which she forbade Mr. Holms- 
dale to speak to her.” 

“‘Madame, her late maid tells quite another story,” said Madame 
D’Aurilliac. 

“If Madame chooses to believe the word of a discharged and most 
unprincipled servant in preference to mine, I can only pity Madame: 
my daughter is incapable of a mean or underhanded action.” 

“T think that you will change your opinion of Madame Rocroy 
directly,” said Madame D’Aurilliac. 

“ Madame Rocroy ? I never heard of the woman,” said Lady Horn- 
bury. 

“Your daughter Edith is now Madame Rocroy,” said Madame 
D’Aurilliac. “She was married four days ago secretly at the Mairie of 
this arrondissement, and afterwards at the Carmelite chapel in the Rue 
de Brissac, and at the Protestant church in the Rue d’Aguesseau.” 

Though Madame D’Aurilliac said this while she was looking straight 
into the eyes of Lady Hornbury, the Englishwoman never flinched or 
changed colour. Her mouth was as dry as dust, and her heart going 
wildly, but she never moved a muscle before the Frenchwoman. ‘“ Not 
before her,” she thought, “not before that woman.” 

“And who,” she asked, “is the gentleman whom Madame has 
selected for my son-in-law ?” 

“Madame is kind enough to throw the blame on me. I thank 
Madame very much indeed for allowing me to admit a viper to my 
house, and then throwing the blame of what has happened on me.” 

“ Now, my dear Madame,” said Lady Hornbury, who by this time 
had managed to moisten her dry mouth and get her heart a little quiet. 
“We do not want any more vipers, if you please; we have had vipers 
enough. I must ask you civilly to give me an account of this matter 
from beginning to end, first requesting you to give me your honour as 
a D’Aurilliac that my daughter was married as you say.” 

“Madame de Rocroy,” said Madame D’Aurilliac, “has made a 
marriage which I should have recommended myself had it been sanc- 
tioned by your ladyship. M. de Rocroy is a gentleman in every way 
worthy of the best woman in France, and of fortune, not large, but 
good. He is a gentleman high in favour with his Majesty, Henri 
V., as these jewels will show. It would seem that his majesty con- 
descended to take interest in the love affairs of M. de Rocroy, and 
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John. That woman D’Aurilliac will send in her bill to-night. Wait 
up and pay it. It will be 10,000 francs, or thereabouts. Don’t 
haggle; I'll give her Aer receipt some day.” 

Sir John slept over Mr. Compton’s astonishing communication, and 
he came to this conclusion, that it was in all probability perfectly true. 

In the first place, it was obvious that Compton believed it, and 
Compton was the first solicitor in London. It was also obvious 
that Watson believed it, and Watson was the last man in the world to 
take up a case unless he was as good as certain. Compton might still 
find something not known as yet, but it seemed highly improbable. 
Sir John quietly acquiesced in the matter as far as he was concerned : 
the worst thing was the breaking it to his wife. 

“‘ How will she take it?” he repeated to himself a hundred times 
over. ‘There will be one explosion when I tell her the truth about 
Compton’s story, and another when I order her to give up her fortune. 
I wonder how she will go through with it. Poor sweetheart, she has 
never seen trouble yet.” 

Here she was, late the next day, fresh from Paris with a new bonnet 
and a frank smile. ‘‘ Now, John,” she said, “‘ you may kiss me, but if 
you rumple my bonnet you rumple two pound four, and so I warn you. 
And how are you, my dear ?” 

“‘T am as well as ever I was, I think,” said Sir John. “Iam wonder- 
fully well. ButI will come up to your dressing-room while you change 
your dress for dinner, for I have some very heavy news to tell you.” 

“IT suppose that you have heard about half the truth, John,” she 
said. ‘Come up and tell your story. Then I will tell mine. Any 
one to dinner ?” 

“ Mr. Compton.” 

“The very man,” she said. ‘‘ Now, my dear, tell me your story 
while I am dressing.” 

“ Mary, I fear we are utterly ruined.” 

“How P—In money ?” she asked, combing her hair. 

“T fear so.” 

“How very curious. Have you been speculating ? ” 

“No. Iam, it would seem, not Sir John Hornbury at all.” 

‘Don’t say another word,” she cried. ‘I know what is the matter. 
Tom was married, and had a son.” 

“ My darling, I fear that it is only too true.” 

“T knew it,” she said, looking at him triumphantly, and plying her 
hair-brushes. “I knew it as soon as you spoke. Tell me all about it, 
and don’t keep me waiting. I was certain it was that when you spoke.” 

Sir John sat down and told her the whole matter, as Compton had 
related it, from beginning to end. 

“Well,” she said, “surprises will never cease in the world. At all 
events, we have my fortune, and we can be very comfortable on that.” 
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“Mary,” said Sir John. 

“ Yes, dear.” 

“If this man is proved to be my nephew, I shall owe him about 
4, 300,000.” 

“‘T am afraid so ; but we never can pay it.” 

“We can pay him your £15,000.” 

“If you think it necessary to your honour, of course I will obey 
you; but it leaves us penniless. I suppose that we ought to give it. I 
will tell you what I can do better than most women : I can give music 
lessons.” 

“You are not afraid of the future, then, without a penny?” 

“Not in the least. I have got you, John, and it will go hard but 
what I will keep you. Jam not afraid so long as you are with me.” 

“Come here, you golden woman, and sit on my knee,” said Sir 
John. 

She came, and their cheeks were together, and her brown hair was 
mingling with his grey hair, and they sat in the silence of love. 

“Then you do not mind it,” he asked. 

“T don’t see that there is anything to mind in it,” she said. “TI like 
money and society more than most, but I love you better than all. We 
are not the first people who have lost their money, and we sha’n’t be the 
last. I should have liked my fifteen thousand pounds for your sake, 
but it must go if it turns out that we have been living false lives.” 

‘Edith could make everything straight for us,” said Sir John. 

“ How ? ” 

“‘ The claimant is that young man Holmsdale who was in love with 
Edith. He will never move in the matter during my lifetime if Edith 
marries him. He says that he has won her love, could the match be 
brought about. And, by the way, how is Edith, for I had forgotten 
to ask you ?” 

“ Now this zs checkmate,” said Lady Hornbury. “ How is Edith? 
Why, Edith is as well as a bride can expect to be. Edith, living in 
that atmosphere of lies which every Frenchwoman carries about with 
her, has been frightened by old D’Aurilliac into running away with a 
French count. Edith is now Madame de Rocroy.” 

“Ts he a gentleman ?” asked Sir John. 

“Oh yes; aman about Frohsdorf. By the bye, here are the jewels 
which the Comte de Chambord sent her.” 

“ She might have done worse,” said Sir John. “ Has he money?” 

“He has enough,” said Lady Hornbury. 

“‘ Well then, under the circumstances, we really must not grumble,” 
said Sir John. “Now come, let us go down and meet old Compton.” 

Old Compton was waiting for them, and dinner was waiting for all 
three of them, but old Compton wanted a few words on business, 
before they went into the dining-room. 
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“Sir John,” he said, “you have, I suppose, put her ladyship in 
possession of facts ?” 

“‘T have,” said Sir John. 

“ My lady,” said Mr. Compton, “I have been at work ever since I 
spoke to Sir John, and I have to tell your ladyship that we have not 
a leg to stand on; those Jesuits are good men of business.” 

“Well, we have prepared our minds. We are beggars.” 

“Sir John told you the terms of the compromise?” 

“Yes,” said Lady Hornbury, “but such a compromise happens to 
be impossible. My daughter Edith has married a Frenchman. She 
is now Madame de Rocroy.” 

“Madame de what /” shouted old Compton. 

“Madame de Rocroy,” said Lady Hornbury. “My daughter’s 
husband’s name is Richard de Rocroy.” 

“‘ Have the goodness to bring me a glass of wine,” said old Compton. 
“*T am faint.” 

Lady Hornbury rang the bell violently, and not waiting for the foot- 
man, hurried Mr. Compton and Sir John into the dining-room, where 
she poured out a glass of wine. 

“ Don’t you see what you have done?” said Mr. Compton, after he 
had drunk his wine. 

“Not in the least,” said Lady Hornbury. 

“Don’t you see that your daughter has married Holmsdale, the 
very man we wanted her to marry. This Holmsdale, whom I believe 
to be your nephew, always has taken the title of Rocroy in France. 
Your daughter has married her cousin, and we are uncommonly well 
out of it. Sir John, do you forget everything when you forget that the 
family name of the De Touls was Rocroy ?” 

“‘T had completely forgotten it,” said Sir John. And so they went 
to dinner and discussed matters very quietly. 

“How could this astounding result have come about?” said Sir 
John. 

“It is perfectly plain to me now that we have to thank the folly and 
stupidity of the Comtesse d’Aurilliac for this,” said Lady Hornbury. 
“ She put things in a false light to Edith, and Edith was foolish enough 
to believe that we should force her into a marriage with Lumberton, 
Well now, what do you say about my going to Dijon and taking Mr. 
Compton.” 

“Or what do you say to my going to Dijon and taking Lady 
Hornbury?” said Mr. Compton. 

“Well, you must fight it out on the way as to who is the commander 
in chief,” said Sir John, “ but you had better both go. Compton, you 
have full power to act for me with this man. I feel sure that I shall 
like him. Mary, my love, what do you say to dropping the title, and 
becoming Mrs. Hornbury ?” 
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“T think on the whole that it would be the best thing to do for 
Edith’s sake. The world will say some hard things of us—will say, for 
example, that we discovered the justice of the claim, and sacrificed our 
daughter to save ourselves, but we, knowing otherwise, can laugh at that. 
However, nothing can be done until I have taken Mr. Compton to 
Dijon.” 

Edith had written a letter to her mother, which had crossed that lady’s; 
she was therefore profoundly astonished, as she was sitting alone deeply 
anxious, to see her mother come sailing into the room, and saying, 
“My sweet Edith, get me some tea. I am as tired as if I had walked 
all the way. Where is your cousin ?” 

“‘ My cousin, mamma ?” 

“T should say your husband. Don’t you know that you have married 
your cousin, and are Lady Hornbury? Come here and kiss me, you 
curious child. So he has never told you.” 

Meanwhile Mr. Compton and Edith’s husband had been in conver- 
sation. At first that young gentleman refused emphatically to touch 
the estates, titles, or anything else, save a decent allowance from Sir 
John. The most that he could be got to do was this: he was to be 
received as a nephew of Sir John’s and heir to the’ baronetcy at Sir 
John’s death, drawing such money as should be decided on from the 
estates. The marriage was to be immediately announced, and Sir John 
was at once to be told to do so. 

“ Now, my dear sir, I want to ask you to do a certain thing very 
much.” 

“T will do it,” said Richard Hornbury. 

“ Go at once, to-morrow, to Frohsdorf, and take your wife with you. 
You are pretty sure of a welcome there.” 

“ J see,” said the bridegroom, laughing. 

People in London have got over the matter very easily. Sir John ap- 
peared in the Park on his famous horse, and told everybody his own 
version of the affair. His daughter, Edith, had married her cousin 
Dick, abroad, and her mother had gone over to see her. The bride 
and bridegroom were staying with the Comte de Chambord at Frohs- 
dorf : the jewels which the bride had received from the legitimist aristo- 
cracy were very handsome, monstrous handsome: the girl had won 
everybody’s heart over there. 

The world was a little puzzled about this new nephew of Sir John’s, 
and also rather amazed at the suddenness of the marriage ; but there 
came half a dozen other things to wonder about, and so the postpone- 
ment of Lady Hornbury’s ball was soon forgotten. 














BY A CHILD’S GRAVE. 


LiTtLeE head, with bright curls, resting 
Underneath the daisied sod ; 

Have thy fair dreams found fulfilment 
In the presence of thy God? 


Are thy busy fancies silenced ; 
Or, among the angel throng, 
Do they find a voice which utters 
All their loveliness in song ? 


Soft, round cheeks, whose tender pressure 
Still I feel against my own, 

Is the joy that brought the dimples 
Fuller near the great white throne? 


Little heart, now hushed in slumber— 
All its restless throbbings o’er ; 

Are thy innocent affections 
Even warmer than before ? 


Do they yet stretch out to bless us ; 
Still return our deathless love ; 

Or, are they, in glad contentment, 
Given all to friends above >— 


Will our darling even know us ; 
When we reach her home on high ? 
Would she care that we should join her 
Where she lives so happily ? 


Does she see the snow-drop garland 
That we place above her head, 

Where, last spring, we laid our blossom 
In her cold and narrow bed? 


Does she mark the bitter tear-drops 
Which from mourning eyes are drawn ? 
Does the spirit watch the body 
Till the Resurrection Morn ? 


Vain the questions ; for, in answer, 
Not a whisper trembles by : 

And we gaze with useless yearning, 
Into soundless depths of sky ; 

Sighing, with a half-submission— 
“‘ God will show us presently.” 
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CHASED BY WOLVES. 


A STORY OF CLAIRVOYANCE. 


. 


T was a race for life. Following hard upon the fleet skater were a 
troop of wolves as fleet. Charles Vance heard their breathing, 
the short impatient sniffs, the regular patter of sharp feet upon the ice 
like a click. The scene lay in Canada. The moon sailed through 
drifting clouds, now partially obscured, then bursting forth in a flood of 
silvery light. At one side was the dense pine forest, broken by clumps 
of leafless oak or hickory, and winding in and out as it followed the 
course of the river; on the other, the wide, snow-covered plain. A mile 
yet before a house would be reached, and in that time 
Brave as he was, Mr. Vance shuddered. At twenty-eight there was 
so much of life before him. He had reached a point where fortune 
began to smile upon him: and for the past six months his leisure hours 
had been bright with glowing air-castles, which all had Rose Ardley 
for their day-dream. For her sake, it was, that he had undertaken 
this perilous journey. 

Faster! faster! This turn showed him the fierce gleaming eyes that 
repeatéd themselves until there seemed to be hundreds. Rays of lurid 
light flashed out ; lolling scarlet tongues, that thirsted for a draught of 
blood, and a dainty morsel of flesh. A mis-step, a half-hidden hillock 
of ice to trip the unwary traveller, a moment lost, and he would be in 
the power of these ravenous animals. No wonder his pulses quivered, 
or that he shrank from so horrible a fate. 

More than once he had gone up and down the river for pleasure. 
More than once there had been a gay party; girls in their pretty skating 
costumes: but sweetest of all was Rose, her golden curls blown about 
by the wind, her cheeks brilliant, her purple eyes dilating with enjoy- 
ment. Bright and coquettish was she, fond of teasing him until his 
patience was almost exhausted; but a sweet, loving girl in the midst of 
it. At midsummer she was to be his wife. He had extorted that 
promise from her, though he would fain have taken her long before. 
And yet, only the other morning they had fallen into a trifling dispute 
about this very visit. She wanted him to go up for this Thursday even- 
ing: he did not see his way clear to do it conveniently. 

“Thursday is pay-day,” he had said, alluding to his works and work- 
men. “I never can get away on Thursday nights until dark. My 
horse has fallen lame, too, Rose. I cannot ride him after to-day.” 

“You once thought skating up the river a mere pastime,” replied 
Miss Ardley ; and her tone was a trifle sharp and haughty. 

“In the day-time, and with company. That makes a difference.” 

‘Oh, very well: if you care so little to come, there’s no more to be 
said.” And she turned away with an air of superb indifference. 
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“Rose, it is not that. Ican come up Friday, and stay.until Monday.” 

“But Thursday night is Eleanor’s birth-night. I thought of the 
pleasure Zo her, to have you among her guests. Don’t put yourself out, 
however.” 

Charles Vance was not a man likely to be canonized for either meek- 
ness or patience : and she was purposely trying him. He felt vexed. 

“T’ll come if I can,” concluded Mr. Vance shortly. His tone was 
cold, and his eyes wandered over the waste of snow. 

“Very well,” she gaily said. “I shall expect you, mind. Good-bye.” 
And she kissed to him the tips of her dainty fingers. 

He strode down the path, unhitched his horse with a jerk, and went 
riding over the road, never once glancing back. Peryerse Rose Ardley 
was privately peeping after him, rather enjoying than not the semi- 
quarrel. 

“T’'ll not go: she-shall not get me there on Thursday evening,” he 
answered to himself in his annoyance. But ere Thursday evening came 
his resolve was broken, after the manner of lovers, and he meant to go. 

“‘T must skate up,” he said. ‘‘ The night’s clear and frosty.” 

“Hope there'll be no wolves abroad, Master Vance,” said the brawny 
Englishman, Hugh, one of his workmen and warm admirers. “Stainsly 
shot one over by the bridge, the other morning. You'd better take a 
pistol.” 

“T’ll trust to luck and my good skates,” answered Mr. Vance, laugh- 
ingly, rather ridiculing the notion of “wolves.” 

He started. The night, as he had observed, was clear and frosty ; 
very bright and cold. Half his journey had been accomplished, when 
he heard a shrill, sharp cry echoing from the woods. Then another, as 
if in answer, and one at a distance. For a moment his blood curdled 
in his veins. What were these cries? Ah what!—what but the 
wolves ? 

Nearer came the cry; and nearer: as if the dreadful animals scented 
their victim. He glided over the ice like lightning, his strides 
quickened by the first click he heard from his pursuers. On, first, as 
rapidly as possible, in a straight line ; for not a second was to be lost. 
Every nerve and limb was strained to its utmost tension. A mile, per- 
haps; and if he had to double A horrible flash of despair 
almost paralyzed him. That was certain death. Why had he been so 
heedless as to disregard sage Hugh’s warning? But he had never seen 
a wolf during his sojourn in these Canadian wilds. 

Faster, faster! Turns that frightfully lengthened his journey, but 
gave him a moment’s respite, for his pursuers were by this means 
thrown off their track, and were some time in recovering their speed. 
The moon shone out brightly. Every tree seemed outlined against the 
sky with painful distinctness ; here a gnarled old oak, that had been 
riven with some fierce bolt ; there a clump of gleaming evergreens, that 
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mocked him in their security. And now the river widened. Hardly a 
week before, he and Rose Ardley had enjoyed a gay frolic of skating on 
this very spot. Was she still vexed with him? Oh, if she could but know! 

In imagination their red tongues seemed to touch him. One of them 
seemed to hurt himself in some way, for there came a sharp howl of 
pain. The pursuit was stopped for an instant, and then they came on 
the faster. Charles Vance’s limbs were weak, his pulses throbbing from 
exhaustion, his very brain reeled. The fiery eyes seemed to scorch 
him with their lurid glare, and now he could hear the rapid, expectant 
breath. So near safety, and yet A despairing cry broke from his 
lips. Rose, Rose! Farewell to her, to happiness, to all. 





Rose Ardley, the centre of a gay group of cousins and friends, was 
this selfsame evening doing her utmost to be attractive. She was fasci- 
nating at all times and seasons ; but when she used a little effort, could 
make herself doubly so. She had forgiven Charles Vance a dozen 
times since that last angry morning. He would be sure to come early, 
she complacently told herself, and be duly penitent. After all, Charles 
Vance was a brave, noble fellow. She thought she would not flirt one 
bit that night with anybody else. The guests all arrived. All but Mr. 
Vance. Rose wondered. Had he been really vexed, and was he 
staying away to punish her? Well, let him stay. She should not mope 
or wear the willow. Lovelorn girls were always absurd. 

So Rose Ardley was the gayest of the gay. They had a quadrille: 
some of the elder ones sat down to cards. Dr. Caltran, a deeply scien- 
tific man and great mesmerist, and three or four others, went into a dis- 
cussion on that wonderful subject—clairvoyance. The doctor had been 
relating certain remarkable incidents, when it was proposed that a test 
should be given then. Who would become a subject? ; 

No one appeared inclined at first, but Miss Caltran finally acquiesced, 
and took her seat in a chair in a small room they adjourned to. The 
doctor had succeeded in sending her to sleep, when Rose looked in. 
Her attention was immediately arrested, and she watched the experi- 
ment with much eagerness. 

“ Would any one like to put any questions ?” asked Dr. Caltran. 

There ensued a silence. Eleanor Ardley broke it. 

“ Rose will. Rose is always ready for anything.” And Miss Rose 
acquiesced at once. 

‘¢T don’t know what to ask ; or what I would most like to hear,” she 
said, with a gay laugh. 

“ Ask about Charley. Ask what keeps him away. You can tease 
him well, when you know that.” 

“ But—is there really any truth in it, Dr. Caltran ?” and Rose’s deep 
eyes were luminous with some feeling akin to curiosity. 

“Tt is true that the medium can in many cases seem to enter a person’s 
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mind, and answer in a remarkable fashion,” was the reply. ‘ Many 
failures are recorded, and mistakes made, but I think they are due to 
our imperfect knowledge of the science. Suppose you try, Miss Rose; 
no one can suspect you of collusion.” 

Quite a circle began to gather round. Miss Caltran appeared to be 
in a tranquil slumber; her lips were just parted, suggesting her white, 
even teeth, which were very handsome. 

“Well,” said Rose, daringly. 

“Place your hand in hers,” directed the doctor. ‘“ Now think 
intently of the subject in which you wish her to feel interested, and 
then ask your question.” 

A thousand thoughts filled Rose Ardley’s brain in an instant, but 
that of Charles Vance was the most prominent. What should she say? 
for delicacy seemed to hold her back on this subject. 

“Make haste,” cried Eleanor. “What is Charley Vance doing? 
Has he gone to sleep and forgotten to come here? Or has he gone 
visiting elsewhere ?” 

Rose coloured. “I think I will not ask——” but a chorus of eager 
voices interrupted her. 

“ Play fair now, Rose. No backing out.” 

“ Are you afraid ?” 

It was her Cousin Kate who asked this, and the sarcastic tone would 
have roused Rose to any effort. In a strange flutter of nerve and brain 
she began. 

“ Don’t get excited,” said Dr. Caltran, smiling cheeringly. 

Rose’s mood was too uncertain at first to sway Miss Caltran (at least, 
so the doctor said); she moved uneasily, and vainly essayed to speak. 
He approached to tranquillize her. It was some time before any coherent 
answers could be obtained, and then Rose was wrought up to a strange 
pitch. Some sudden presentiment concerning her lover filled her mind 
with apprehension. As if translating the young girl’s emotion, Miss 
Caltran began slowly— 

“Your friend is in great danger—great danger. He is flying as if for 
his life, first this way and then that way,” making a tortuous motion 
with her hand. ‘“ He is on the river—the ice—and something follows 
him fast. Hark, do you hear a sharp cry ?” 

Rose turned deathly white in spite of her strongest efforts. 

“Ts he coming here ?” she asked, scarcely knowing what she said. 

“Qh, heavens! they are gaining upon him fast. He goes like the 
wind, but they too are fleet.” 

As Miss Caltran said this—and it must be remarked that her words 
throughout were laboured and slow—she sighed deeply and evinced 
great agitation. Her breath was /ong and painful. 

“ Now they are up with him—now! Oh, save him! save him! 
Hark to their cries !” 
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“Oh, by heaven, what fools we are!” suddenly exclaimed George 
Ardley, a light breaking on him. “I see it all. Vance has skated up 
on the river and been followed by a pack of wolves! One was killed 
a day or two ago, and several have been seen prowling round. Run 
for your lives, friends. Get something and come to his assistance.” 

Rose stood spell-bound. For a moment the room swam round ; 
stars appeared to fill every space. 

George thrust on his cap and coat, and slung his rifle over his 
shoulder. Two or three followed suit, and the rooms were in a whirl 
of confusion. 

‘Let me go too,” Rose almost shrieked. 

‘* My child, there may be some mistake,” said Dr. Caltran soothingly, 
alarmed at the consequences of his sister’s vision. ‘Do pray be calm.” 

“‘No, there is no mistake,” she answered hysterically. ‘TI told him 
to skate up—his horse was lame—I dared him to come. Oh, merciful 
heavens, forgive me!” 

She was in a perfect agony of despair. The horrible vision her 
cousin George’s words conjured up made a more vivid one in her brain. 
Her face, that had been so brilliant a short time before, was now the 
picture of anguish. She could not help thinking that if any evil had 
befallen him it was clearly her fault. How many times she had tor- 
mented him almost beyond endurance; been cool, capricious, laughed 
at his tenderness and his love. Arraigning her heart for judgment, she 
found it had been bitterly cruel to him, to the one man for whom she 
would give her life, if occasion required. In the confusion and crowd, 
she passed quietly upstairs, got her shawl and hood, and stole out 
unseen. Along she sped like a shadowy wraith, and was on the river 
as soon as the men with their rifles. 

Hark ! what was that? A sickening, despairing cry ; a wail of mortal 
agony. Rose recognized it for 47s voice—for they were close upon him 
now. 

Yes, the cry came from Charles Vance. With that one despairing 
burst, he gave up hope and turned upon his horrible pursuers. In the 
moonlight, his eyes glared back to those fierce balls, and there was a 
deathly pause. The suddenness amazed the unreasoning brutes, but the 
foremost crouched to spring. 

A ball went whizzing by, so closely that Mr. Vance felt the hot air 
upon his cheek. Then a yell ensued, ending in a howl of maddening 
pain. Another report, another; footsteps, voices: yet he did not stir. 

“Oh, Charles! Charles!” and the next instant Rose lay senseless at 
his feet. ; 

At first he could not think, could not speak : the utter surprise and 
sense of deliverance overwhelmed him. He knelt down on the ice, 
trembling in every limb, and the rest came thronging around. The dis- 
comfited enemy were retiring with savage cries, leaving two of their 
number dead behind them. 
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Chased by Wolves. 


‘What is it all?” began Mr. Vance. “ I—I cannot imagine—— 

“Do not try,” interrupted George Ardley. “It is the strangest thing 
that ever happened. Can you walk home? I'll see to Rose.” And 
he picked her up as though she had been a baby. 

They went home slowly : Mr. Vance’s strength was all but exhausted. 
Angry mutterings followed them from afar; but there was no real 
danger now. Rose, reviving to consciousness, struggled away from her 
cousin’s protection. 

“Let me walk—I am quite well now,” she said, with a touch of her 
old imperiousness. And she got to Mr. Vance’s side. 

“Oh, Charles ! I have been so selfish and cruel! Will you ever for- 
give me?” 

Charles’s answer was to take her arm within his and press it to his 
side. She broke down with a sob. 

“Hush, my darling! God has interposed to save me. But still I do 
not understand how or why you should all have come.” 

“Oh, Charles, it is the strangest tale. You will hardly believe it— 
you, who have laughed at 

“Don’t spoil the story, Rose,” said George Ardley from behind. 
“We'll have it all out when we get home.” 

Was Dr. Caltran surprised when he heard of the strange escape and 
saw the rescued man? He made no sign. Miss Caltran, the clair- 
voyante, was herself then, save for an intense, dull headache. 

“They had gained on me so fast, that it seems as if I could not have 
held out a minute longer,” said Mr. Vance to the doctor. “Beside the 
short distance on the river, there was the dark walk up to the house, 
and my courage was utterly giving way.” 

Rose burst into tears. ‘Charles, as long as I live I will never be 
capricious again,” she whispered ; “no, not even when I am your wife: 
I will try to be a blessing to you instead of a trouble.” 

And he kissed the sweet lips for their fond confession. 

So it all ended well. But the wonderful escape of Charles Vance 
from the peril of the wolves is talked of in Canada to this day. 
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TEN DAYS AMONG THE DOLOMITES. 


*‘ Travellers must be content.””—SHAKESPEARE. 


NTICIPATION or retrospection of pleasure or of happiness, 
which of these two is more to be desired? How can so 
momentous a question be satisfactorily answered when we ponder over 
the many arguments raised by it, and carried on for hundreds of years 
by able controversialists on either side? Dante has said (and who is 
the bold spirit to gainsay him ?)— 


** Nessun maggior dolore, 
Che ricordarsi del tempo felice 
Nella miseria.” 


And yet there are some, and these not a few, whose comfort it is in the 
hour of darkness to live over again in memory that time of joy and 
brightness which, in days long past, they have been permitted for a 
brief season to experience. But as this is to be no essay on a deep 
and disputed point, but a simple account of ten days’ sojourn among 
the mountains of the Southern Tyrol, I will merely add that in July, 
1869, we were enjoying the pleasures of anticipation by sketching out 
the plan of a six weeks’ continental tour. 

Our table was scattered with maps and guide-books, and the more 
we studied the one, and read the other, the oftener we changed our 
plans, each fresh place we read of appearing to offer some greater 
attraction than the last. We at length decided that our outward-bound 
route should lie through Augsburg and Munich to Innsbruck; our 
homeward one over the Finstermiinz and Arlberg passes to Lake 
Constance. But there was a vacuum to be filled up. We wished to 
spend some time between Innsbruck and Botzen. Where should we find 
a village possessing a comfortable inn, fine scenery, accessible by 
carriage, and interesting by association ? 

At length, after much consultation and the help of friends and 
Murray, our destined route wasfound. We were to go from Innsbruck 
to St. Ulrich, a retired village surrounded by Dolomite mountains, 
where we were promised good quarters among the wood-carvers of the 
Grédnerthal. This settled, we packed up our things, wished our friends 
good-bye, travelled as swiftly as we could to Innsbruck, and on the 
morning of the 18th of August turned our backs on that interesting and 
beautiful town, and set our faces towards the south; the recently 
finished line of railway over the Brenner taking us on our way. The 
engineering skill expended on this line is impressed on the mind of the 
traveller by seeing, hundreds of feet below the wheels of the train, the 
dark mouth of the tunnel through which it has presently. to pass, 

Although the tunnels are numerous, they are so short that very little 
of the picturesque scene is lost, the longest being but 2,700 feet. 
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Every step of the way is beautiful ; the foaming Sill dashes along over 
huge boulders, the old road on its right, the railway on its left. 
Mountains rise precipitously on either side, with here and there a 
snowy peak descried in the distance. At Steinach the river Eisack 
succeeds the Sill, and rushing boisterously along gives life to the whole 
scene. After passing Brixen the valley contracts so much as to leave 
the small village of Klausen only space for one narrow street ; high 
above it, on the very edge of the steep hill, is the nunnery of Seben, a 
large fresco of a crucifix on the wall marking the spot from which one 
of the nuns threw herself down in the time of the French invasion in 
1805, when even convents were not safe from the footsteps of the 
marauder, and neither place nor person was respected. 

Our intention was to proceed to St. Ulrich by the post-wagen, which 
meets the train at Waidbriick, but this was frustrated by our finding that 
elegant vehicle already full; no wonder, considering it only held two 
besides the driver. However, another was soon got ready, and we set 
off. Our road lay through two retired valleys; beside us a clear, wide 
stream leaped and tumbled over large stones, grand mountains towered 
behind, on each side, and before us, with a foreground of soft turf, 
dark pines, and birches with their fan-like branches. As we turned into 
the Grodnerthal, Blattk6gl, the craggy Dolomite, in form like a sugar-loaf, 
rose before us ; thick white clouds floated round it, and also partially 
obscured the high ridge of the Sella Spitze at the farther end of the 
valley. We were soon established in the clean little inn, Zum Réssie, 
where we were sufficiently satisfied with the accommodation to arrange 
to stay, at least, a week. The view from the rooms was exquisite. 
The walls were adorned with some wonderful prints illustrating the 
adventures of Gil Blas, and some coarsely painted sacred pictures, 
which hung on each side of a large crucifix, well carved, as they in- 
variably are in the Grodnerthal, which is famous for its wood-carving. 

Two of the largest houses in St. Ulrich are depdts to which all the 
toys made in the valley are sent; there they are packed in immense 
cases, and forwarded to their destination, which in general is Nuremberg. 
Besides these, and various knicknacks for the drawing-room, large 
wooden figures of saints are here exquisitely chiselled, and these are 
not always copied from models, but often a small print is the sole 
guide of the workman. In 1821 a school of design was established 
here by the Emperor Francis, whose liberality, judging from effects, has 
not been thrown away upon the inhabitants. 

It appeared to us that each family devoted itself to some special 
branch of toy-making, for frequently as we passed some of the comfort- 
able-looking homesteads we noticed a heap of toys piled up outside to 
dry in the sun ; now it would be animals, now carts, now dolls of every 
size. When, tempted by the friendly greetings of the inmates, we 
ventured in, a party of three or four were found sitting round a table 
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covered with tools and blocks of wood cut from the Pinus cembra. 
The houses, built of white stone, with chalet-like roofs, had their tiny 
balconies filled with gay flowers, of which the finest is certain to be 
plucked and offered to the stranger should he admire it. This valley, 
stretching eighteen miles from east to west, boasts three villages; it is only 
reached by one carriage road, and by several mountain passes. Murray 
speaks of its inhabitants as very poor, but they struck us as having 
ordinarily a well-to-do appearance, and the few beggars we encountered 
invariably came from the Italian frontier. The people conversed with 
us in German, but among themselves they speak Romansch, a corrup- 
tion of the old Latin, soft and pleasant to hear. Their only book in 
this dialect is a grammar. 

The peculiar feature of this part of the Tyrol is the strange appearance 
of the mountains in the vicinity, called the ‘“ Dolomites.” The name 
is derived from Deodatus de Dolomieu, a Frenchman, who lived in the 
last century, and, although in the army, devoted himself to studying 
science and geology ; finally relinquishing his profession that he might 
attend uninterruptedly to his favourite pursuits. This interesting region 
was visited by him, and we are told in “ The Dolomite Mountains,” 
that book, almost exhaustive of the subject, by Messrs. Gilbert and 
Churchill, that ‘‘ his name has been employed to designate the mineral 
and the mountains which are made up of that rock.” 

Geologists differ as to the exact formation of these gigantic crags ; 
some have even thought that we need not go so far as the Pacific to 
look for coral reefs, but may find them here, in the very centre of 
Europe. Others attribute their appearance altogether to volcanic 
agency ; certain it is that at some distant period a mighty convulsion 
must have passed over the land and caused the eccentric forms which 
spring up, or rather seem to have been thrown up, from the earth. 
It seems generally believed now that Dolomite is “the result of the 
chemical union of carbonate of lime and carbonate of magnesia,” and 
any attentive observer must see from the various colours that por- 
phyry, granite, and limestone predominate. 

It was a curious sight to watch the peasants troop by on Sunday to 
church. The costume of the women is quaint and singular, consisting 
of a dark skirt, thickly gathered in at the waist, an apron of some gay 
colour, a tight-fitting body cut square, with a white chemisette, sleeves 
in enormous puffs at the shoulder, and a head-dress of black, curly 
wool, much the shape and size of a grenadier’s bearskin, surmounted 
by a bow of ribbon, always light blue. The men’s costume was not so 
elaborate. Some of the elder ones wore tights and stockings, with em- 
broidered waistbands under their coats; the younger had a tuft of 
feathers and flowers at the back of their hats. 

It was usual for the Gospel to be read at one of the side doors, the 
congregation forming two lines in the churchyard, the men on one side, 
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the women on the other. At its conclusion they went into the church, 
which we found crowded. After the sermon, the usual service of the 
mass was proceeded with. Mass was celebrated every morning at five 
and seven o’clock, and at six o’clock in the small chapel dedicated to 
St. Antony of Padua, standing at the foot of the hill. 

It is difficult to imagine these smiling valleys the scenes of warfare 
and bloodshed, and yet it is not yet seventy years ago since they 
were so: and the enemies of Austria will doubtless find that 
the spirit that then animated Hofer still lives in his countrymen. 
Stanch adherents of the Church, loyally devoted to their sovereign, 
loving their own beautiful land with passionate affection, the Tyrolese 
will prove, as they have ever done, to be soldiers who will fight to the 
last, animated by no lust of conquest, but with the burning zeal 
and enthusiasm of the crusader of old. The country and people, as 
described by Alison in his account of “the year nine,” are the same ; and 
whether standing on the bridge at Innsbruck, where the river once ran 
with blood, or among the defiles of the Finstermiinz, the feeling of 
heartfelt admiration is excited by the versatile power which could 
describe scenery with almost a painter’s art, the council chamber with 
the skill of the politician, and analyze with a philosopher’s acuteness 
the motives which animated the Tyrolese to the actions of heroism 
which, in the War of Independence, made them famous for ever. 

One afternoon we drove up the valley to Plann, lying at its farthest 
extremity, and beyond which is no carriage road. For carriage, read 
cart, for none but a springless vehicle could travel with impunity over 
so rough a thoroughfare. It is, however, a most striking one, com- 
bining in the compass of a few miles a variety which can hardly fail to 
please the eye of the most fastidious. A terrace is cut on the steep 
hill-side ; beneath sparkles the clear, foaming Gréden; chalets are 
dotted about the narrow valley, amid fields of emerald green pasture 
and waving barley. St. Christina is the first village entered, with its 
church towering far above, up a steep path. The churchyard is 
enclosed by a wall, the entrance being under a high arch, on which is 
written, “I am the Resurrection.” The graves are well kept, each 
with a crucifix or cross at the head. The inscriptions are mostly in 
Italian ; the allusions to Purgatory few, the doctrine of a penal fire 
giving place to the more comforting one which consigns the soul of 
the beloved one to the repose of Paradise. 

From this eminence a more extensive view is obtained of the adja- 
cent Dolomites than at St. Ulrich. The Sella Spitze stretches out its 
long plateau, its upper terraces covered with snow, and beside it the 
perpendicular Langkofel, and its neighbour Blattkogl, with its jagged 
points like an alligator’s jaw. The two latter mountains are of a 
yellowish red colour, with an occasional mass of grey rock. The Sella 
Spitze is all grey, except when bathed in the rosy light of sunset. On 
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the other side, towards Plann, another Dolomite, we had not observed 
before, upheaved its gigantic form. Imagine the sea petrified suddenly 
during a storm, one immense wave towering above the others, and a 
tolerably correct idea may be attained of this group. 

A mile farther on, we came to the picturesque village of St. Maria, 
or Wolkenstein. Grey, brown, and yellow Dolomites shoot up their 
fantastic forms around, some of them looking hard and calcined, as if, 
in days long past, torrents of scorching lava had poured down their 
rugged sides, destroying in their way every vestige of vegetation. The 
very shape, too, of one in particular could, I think, only belong to a 
crater. We did not stop here, but drove straight on to Plann, where, 
by the side of a miserable-looking inn, the carriage road came to an 
abrupt termination. The footpaths over two passes diverge from this 
point, one to Colfosco and Corfara, the other through the Val 
Fassa to Campitello. We told our driver to rest his horse for an hour, 
while we mounted the green slopes from which the enormous Sella 
Spitze rises. Nothing can be much more dreary than the entrance to 
this pass. To those who would fly for a while from the haunts of men, 
who crave solitude, I would say, go to Plann, and take the path 
towards the desolate Val Fassa. Do not delude yourself with the idea 
that in Switzerland you will find. that for which you crave. On the 
Wengern Alp, in full view of the eternal snows of the Jungfrau, you 
can hardly stir a yard without being pestered by some dreadful old man 
with a marmot, or an objectionable youth with an Alp-horn, or a Swiss 
damsel in gala costume, who presides over a table of strawberries and 
cream. Nay, even at a stone’s throw from Manfred’s castle you may 
meet knots of pedestrians, alpenstock in hand, or, worse still, an excur- 
sion party come to do Switzerland. But the Tyrol is as yet unspoiled 
by the so-called march of civilization, and away from the grand tour, 
away from monster hotels, in the full enjoyment of the loveliest scenery, 
should a few human forms cross the landscape, they become adjuncts, 
and not interruptions. 

As we sauntered along, we heard the tinkling of bells, and soon a 
number of women and girls enlivened the dreary scene, as they trooped 
down the hill-side with their flock of goats. They stopped and looked 
at us with curiosity as they wished us good-day, and one girl, who was 
lame and poorly clad, approaching us, begged rather piteously for “ ein 
kreutzer.”. When she saw my hand going towards my pocket she 
seized and kissed it, repeating the same ceremony when she received 
her alms. 

Primitive manners are still found to exist by the tourist who leaves 
the beaten track. “‘ Whence do you come? Where do you go?” will 
be asked with no disagreeable curiosity, but with an appearance of 
kindly interest ; and if answered pleasantly, the questioner will ever 
after feel on friendly terms with the stranger. It would fill some pages 
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were I to write down the various conversations held with us by the 
villagers who came to their doors to have first a look at, and then a 
chat with, the foreigners. One morning I was investing in some wood 
carvings, and to choose them had to mount to the top of the large house 
used as a depdt. That business ended, I wished the seller good 
morning, and ran downstairs, but he soon overtook me, and just at the 
door I heard a panting voice exclaim, “I wish you a good appetite.” 
It was then eleven o’clock, and that being the fashionable dinner hour 
at St. Ulrich, it would have shown a great want of manners to allow 
any one to depart from a house without the aforesaid aspiration. 

The Tyrolese are generally musical, and their Volkslieder are ex- 
tremely pleasing to hear. They frequently sang to us of an evening, 
and we charmed them by saying that several of the airs were familiar to 
us, and were popular in England. ‘There is much to amuse and inte- 
rest the sojourner in this valley. The pedestrian would find innu- 
merable walks ; the mountaineer have the excitement of the chance of 
breaking his neck in the ascent of Langkofel, and the artist the delight 
of finding subjects for his pencil, not only in the striking scenery, but 
in the beautiful faces of the dark-eyed children. 

On our return to the inn from Plann, we saw by the red eyes ot 
Carolina, the eldest daughter of the house, who always waited upon us, 
that there was something amiss, and, on questioning her, discovered it 
was the eve of the day when all the youths of the district, between the 
ages of nineteen and twenty-three, would have to draw lots for serving 
in the Austrian army, the rule being that twelve men must be sent from 
the three villages of the valley. The period of serving is twelve years, 
and now no substitute is accepted, but when an only son is drawn his 
time is commuted to three, though at its termination he is liable to be 
called out if war be declared. The only son of our host appeared to 
possess no warlike propensities ; he and his family were alike wretched 
at the prospect of a separation. He, with his father, anda goodly com- 
pany of youths, set off early the next morning for Castelruth, a small 
town in an adjacent valley, where the drawing was to take place. They 
returned the same afternoon. Hearing a tremendous noise, we rushed 
to the window and beheld the hope of the family received with open 
arms and shouts of joy, his star having been propitious, and not calling 
him to leave his home. He and his friends were well feasted below, 
and then marched off to their several abodes. 

When all was quiet we strolled forth to take a last walk in Ulrich. 
The view never looked more lovely than that evening ; the Sella Spitze, 
stern and grey, the sugar-loaf Langkofel on one side, and the soft green 
hills on the other, the farthest gradually fading into a misty purple. 
The lively river, the comfortable chalets scattered about, the hillocks 
on which the children played or the solitary goatherd sat, the crucifixes 
and shrines at the corner of each footpath, the church rising in the 
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midst—we felt sorry to leave them all. The Angelus rang as we 
turned homeward ; all heads were uncovered ; the loiterers dispersed ; 
the old priest in his long green coat mounted the steep path to the presby- 
tery; the sun sank behind the hills, and our last day in the Grodner- 
thal was over. 

When we came in we had serious business to attend to, viz. to 
choose the saddle for the next day’s ride to Castelruth. Choice was 
limited, as there were but two, and readers who are sitting comfortably 
at home in arm-chairs may imagine what their sensations would be if 
the liberal offer were made them of a kind of Spanish saddle, with an 
iron rail round it, against which the rider could be jolted every minute ; 
or another, with no rail, and no pommel, only a high peak in front, too 
wide to be grasped in one hand, and a wooden board for a foot-rest. 
This was highly recommended and eventually chosen. Our explana- 
tions in German at first led them to suppose that English ladies 
were in the habit of riding en cavalier. 

Early next day we left the hospitable “White Horse,” the whole 
family turning out to see us off ; and one riding, the other walking, and 
attended by the soi-disant recruit, we took a friendly leave of all. There 
are two paths to Ratzes Bad, whither we were bound, one over the 
Seisser Alp, the other by Castelruth : we took the latter. The morning 
was bright and clear, the constant shelter from the pines and birch trees 
affording a welcome protection from the sun. The wild flowers, which 
abound in the valley, coloured the fields now with the mauve of the 
colchicum, now with the deep blue of the salvia, while the red of the 
barberry contrasted well with the fresh green of the Polystichum 
phyopteris and Cystopteris fragilis which lined the hedges. 

After ascending the ridge which bounds this side of the valley, and 
traversing a high table-land for a little way, a glorious view opened 
before us, bounded by three or four ranges of mountains, those in the 
horizon having their peaks covered with snow. A quick descent took 
us into Castelruth, which we left, after a short rest, for Ratzes, having 
dismissed our guide and the Rosinante, exchanging him for an equipage 
slightly peculiar in its make, being nothing else but a good-sized wheel- 
barrow, with a seat holding two, and a plank nailed across for our box, 
which arrived by a different route. The road we took defies descrip- 
tion, and would surpass the imaginative powers of all but ‘those who 
may have attempted to drive over the rough bed of a mountain torrent, 
and I found it infinitely less fatiguing to walk. 

At last we turned from the open country into a pine wood, and 
after traversing it for another hour, emerged upon a small open space, 
where the trees had been sufficiently cut away to allow of the erection 
of the Bath-house. It consists of two houses joined together by a 
covered gallery, from which may be had striking views of the distant 
mountains. We had heard that the adventurous spirits who climbed 
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up to Ratzes must be prepared to rough it; we had expected no 
luxuries, but had hoped at least for clean, airy rooms ; in this we were 
disappointed, and the dirty floor of the speise-saal, the untempting 
cooking, the stuffy bedrooms made us hesitate about staying there the 
week we had half intended. 

Ratzes is a favourite resort of the peasants, who come for the baths 
(good for some ailments), and to change the heat of the valleys for the 
invigorating air of the mountains. It is, of course, as cheap as possible, 
and situated as it is on a spur of the Schlern (a Dolomite), and just 
opposite the Seisser Alp, is a central spot for ascending the one, and 
roaming through the shady paths of the other. During our short stay 
we were the only pleasure seekers ; our companions were few, and all 
peasants in search of health. The season for the baths begins in June, 
and is nearly over by September ; on the 15th of that month they are 
closed, and the establishment is shut up for the winter. 

We sat in the gallery watching the sunset as it threw its golden light 
over the landscape, and the dark clouds of night gradually creeping 
over the sky ; then we retired to our rooms and tried to believe we 
were going to rest. Alas! rest and sleep were alike far from being our 
portion ; the Schlern itself could not have been much harder than our 
straw mattrasses, which had kindly arranged themselves in solid, im- 
movable lumps. We rose with the dawn, agreed that another such 
wretched night was not to be borne, and ordered the one carriage of 
the house to be shortly ready to take us to Atzwang, a small station 
on the Brenner line, three hours distant, where we were to catch the 
train for Botzen. 

If we were astonished at the sight of our conveyance on the previous 
day, much more were we now, when we espied a wooden cart of the 
wheelbarrow order, so low that when seated in it we could touch 
the ground, harnessed to a great cart-horse, and having two wheels 
jn front, but none whatever at the back! Instead, two long fir poles, 
firmly attached to the cart, trailed behind for perhaps four feet or a 
little more. Our box was corded on in front, we nodded adieu to the 
peasants standing about, and started off, the driver as usual walking— 
there was not an inch of room for him. We soon agreed that it was a 
wonderfully comfortable, as well as novel mode of travelling ; besides 
feeling satisfied that if we were overturned, we could not at any rate 
fall more than a few inches. For three hours we were descending 
rough zigzags and turf mounds, where it would have been simply im- 
possible for any other conveyance to go. 

Scarcely any drive we had ever taken surpassed that in beauty 
and variety. We started from the side of the rocky Schlern, so 
high up that four ranges of hills appeared to be beneath us, and when 
we had driven through several miles of pine forests surrounding its 
base we still saw it towering above us, but with another Dolomite, 
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the Rosszahne, at its side. Both looked quite inaccessible from 
this point ; the sharp peaks seemed almost to cut the clear blue sky ; 
and their rugged sides, destitute of vegetation, streaked in every shade 
of brown and yellow, sprang up like a mighty wall from the dark woods 
below. As we proceeded, more Dolomites came into view ; they all lay 
behind us and to the south-east ; on the other side were green moun- 
tains, deep valleys, and villages, sometimes nestling in the most 
sheltered spots, at others perched on the very top of a hill. Down, 
down, always downwards ; past the short turf, deliciously fragrant of 
wild thyme, past the bright hedges of barberry, until we gradually came 
to homesteads covered with variegated creepers ; low stone walls over- 
hung with pumpkins, trellis-work half hidden by the profusion of 
grapes and vine leaves trained to fall over it. The blue of the sky 
seemed to deepen still more : the sun grew hotter and hotter; we felt 
as if we had come from one zone into another as we began to descend 
the precipitous side of the last hill. We saw the Brenner road beneath 
us, the river gliding by its side, and the railroad, with the black entrance 
‘to a tunnel through which we should presently have to pass. At last 
we were on flat ground again, and crossing the covered wooden bridge, 
in three minutes more we were in the station at Atzwang. 

Notwithstanding the heat of the last hour, and the roughness of the 
road, our horse had not turned a hair, and even our charioteer did 
not look fatigued. He was profuse in his acknowledgments when we 
gave him his trinkgeld, a florin. Our expenses at Ratzes Bad, including 
our grand carriage, were just under four shillings apiece. In about an 
hour we were established at the Kazser Krone, in Botzen, and a most 
luxurious change it seemed to us from our primitive quarters of the last 
ten days. 

There is not much to delay the traveller in Botzen. The streets are 
picturesque ; the shops being built under arcades, with streams of clear 
water running through them, partially covered by wooden flags. It may 
be said here that every housewife is her own washerwoman, for, as we 
walked along, we saw more than one good woman sitting on her door- 
step with a pile of clothes by her side, which she rinsed by turn in this 
primitive laundry. Before starting for Meran we went to the Place in 
front of the parish church, from whence there is a striking view of the 
mountains ; and there we breathed our farewell to the jagged peaks of 
the Rosengarten, a fanciful name, owing its origin to a still more 
fanciful legend of old Tyrol. Perhaps a slight glamour from the fairy 
mountain then fell upon us; certain it is that, looking back upon the 
ten days spent among the Dolomites, we still see them surrounded by 
a rose-coloured halo which neither time nor absence has yet caused to 
fade from the memory. M. L. H. 

















MABEL’S STORY. 


E lived far away in the country in a rustic district. My father 

was post-master of the little place, and kept a few groceries 

for sale. But he had enough to do to maintain his family scantily and 

clothe them decently. I was sixteen, and housekeeper: my mother 

was dead, and I was the eldest of us four children. The rest being 
younger, I strove to do my best for them. 

My one great trouble then was my cothes. Other young girls of 
our station that I associated with, dressed better than I could, and it 
grieved me. Vanity begins earlier than that in the female heart. I 
had made up and re-made every article of my mother’s wardrobe for 
the children or for me, had worked up every shred to the best advan- 
tage ; and now that was all gone, and I did need a new dress for the 
coming winter. I made my shoes last as long again as other girls did, 
for I knew my father needed every sixpence he could earn, and I 
dreaded wanting anything. Not that he ever was cross, but he often 
sighed, and looked so pained and sorrowful when I asked for money, 
that I tried to do with as little as possible. 

But here it was the last of October; my summer dresses, poor 
enough at all times, looked very thin and paltry now. 

One Saturday afternoon I shall never forget. It is what I am going 
to tell of. My work all done, the children at play in the orchard, I 
combed out my long, brown hair, put on my best cotton frock, selected 
a plain linen collar of my own making, and pinned it round my neck 
with an old breastpin, the only bit of jewelry I had ever owned. With 
me, I think it was an instinct to dress well. Not fine; only neat, 
Then,.taking out my last winter’s best frock, I sat down by the window 
to see what I could do at renovating it. It was a light blue merino— 
very light indeed now—and I knew it was too short for me, as I was 
still growing, and was very shabby. But by turning, and putting ina 
wide band of trimming which I had, I thought ‘it might be made to 
answer ; so I set to work with a will. 

The work was vexing. I was trying to do what scarcely could be 
done; and asI sat sewing and contriving, I felt fit to cry over our 
poverty. Just then the dog on the shop-sill set up a loud barking, and 
I looked to see what it was at. A man was coming in at the gate with 
a pack at his back: a travelling pedlar, I knew. He smiled and came 
in, although I said I did not want anything: and the children, seeing 
him, came running in too. 

“TI cannot afford to buy; indeed I cannot,” I kept saying. But the 
man only kept on smiling, and opened his pack on the parlour floor. 
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And it was too great a treat to me to sce the things, to make great 
opposition. 

The first that came out was just the very thing I had most longed 
for: a beautiful fine French merino, of a dark crimson colour. I had 
once seen a dress of this kind, but none had ever been offered for sale 
in our little place that could equal this in shade or texture. 

The pedlar looked at me with his keen, black eyes, as I knelt down 
to feel the prize I had no hope of winning. ‘“ The lady will buy,” he 
said ; but I shook my head, and crossing my hands behind me, stood 
up resolutely, trying hard not to long for the much desired piece of 
goods. 

“Not buy!” he exclaimed, in a broken language of some sort, I 
could not tell whether German or French; and he looked so astonished, 
even pitiful, that I felt sorry at once, and confessed that I had no 
money, and could not purchase. 

“ But the beautiful young lady have some old silver—old jewelry— 
old silk dresses—just good as money?” said he. 

I laughed at the idea, but he only opened another package to display 
to the boys some dumb watches with very gay chains, and handing 
them each one, he took out a small doll for my little sister, and told 
them to run away now, “‘till sister bought her dress.” I motioned to 
the boys to stay near the door-step, and then taking up the much 
coveted dress piece, I again examined it. Satan was tempting me, or 
some vexatious spirit that does duty for him: and never had I been so 
sorely beset. How could I let it go, yet how pay for it? 

The black eyes never left my face, but the fellow was respectful, only 
bowing lower as he said, “ You think it good?” 

“Oh, yes!” I replied, “too good for me.” 

“ Not so,” he said. ‘It suits you much, and you shall have cheap.” 

“T tell you I have no money.” 

“No matter, I trust. You give me something to keep for you, and 
I come again,” he said. 

“ But I have nothing,” I insisted. Still, he only seemed more eager; 
said something of hard times, of having to stay at the tavern, and 
expenses over Sunday, of being so “ very tire,”—and I with the merino 
in my hand all the while. 

Suddenly he stepped close to me, pointing to the poor brooch I 
wore. I could give him that, he said: that is, “vd it to him in trust 
until he came again. Did I think much of it, he asked. 

I laughed as I undid it. I did not think much of it, but it was all 
the jewelry I possessed in the world. I showed him my name on the 
back, “Mabel.” But it was worn nearly illegible now. 

“‘ Nearly quite,” said he, turning it about in his hands. “It very poor.”’ 

And this was true ; the poor, thin gold, if it was gold, was all dinted 
and mashed flat, the original pin gone, and a needle tied in by the eye 
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with a thread served to fasten it. One large stone was set in the centre 
as large as a pea, surrounded by nine smaller ones, but one of these 
was lost out long ago, and I had often tried to find a piece of white 
glass to fit the small cavity, but had failed. The stones were all glass, 
as I believed. Some of the girls in the village would ask me why I 
wore the old-fashioned thing; and then I would show them the dim 
‘‘ Mabel” on the back, and tell them I had been named after the name 
there. Some one had given my mother the pin for me when I was 
born: and she; mother, said I should bear the same name. The pedlar 
kept it in his hand, and I noticed that his fingers trembled. 

“T’ll bring it you back in three months’ time,” said he ; “ ’twon’t be 
o’ no good to me; but I'll take it on trust. Or—if you can pay sooner, 
I shall be about the neighbourhood all next week, and shall sleep each 
night at the inn.” 

Be you very sure I did not hesitate long; the temptation was too 
great; so, thrusting the old pin carelessly into his breast pocket, he 
tied up his bundles, and with low bows left the house. 

I could scarcely believe in my good luck. I spread out my new 
frock on the bed, and held it before me to try the effect. And then I 
began to repent. My father, I knew, would not give me one cross 
look ; but still I did hate to tell him of the twelve shillings I owed the 
pedlar. I would be so saving for the next three months, that he would 
lose nothing by my bargain, for I’d scrape it together myself. 

When I picked up the linen band to put it round my neck, I did not 
know how to fasten it at first without that familiar old pin: then I 
recollected how often the girls had told me that a bow of ribbon would 
look so much prettier. So, looking up a smali piece of black velvet, I 
formed a bow, and felt more than satisfied. 

My father did not get home to tea or to supper. I put the children 
to bed after their. slices of bread and treacle and a good washing. 

At ten o’clock a note came, saying some business had detained my 
father; that I had better close the house and retire. This was nothing 
very unusual, as his business matters often kept him late. I was 
quite a staid little woman in management, and did as I was bid. My 
father would come in with his latch-key. On Sunday morning at 
breakfast, the children showed him their watches and doll. I said 
nothing about the dress, for it struck me he was looking anxious. 

‘“‘Where’s your breast-pin, Mabel?” he asked, as the children ran 
out before the door after breakfast. 

The breast-pin / I was frightened at once. He had never asked 
after it, or noticed it before. He must have heard of what I’d done, 
and was angry. 

‘Father, I have not got it!” I exclaimed at once, ready to cry. 

“Not got it! What do you mean, child? You surely wore it 
yesterday !” 
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“Yes, sir,” I replied, “and it’s all safe. I was just going to tell 
you about it when you frightened me.” 

“Well, I don’t wish to frighten you, my dear; I had no thought of 
such a thing. Calm yourself, Mabel, while I tell you of a letter I 
received yesterday, and then you can get the pin at your leisure. You 
can get it?” 

“T can get it, father. Or, rather you can. But I hope you will not 
blame me. What have you heard about it?” 

“Well, my dear, listen. We have never attached any value to that 
old pin, only that a good, kind woman gave it to your mother to keep 
for you, and so we did keep it because of that. She was a stranger to 
us, poor lady, and was in distress, and your mother was kind to her. 
But she left the place soon after you were born, and we never heard 
more of her. Yesterday, however, I got a letter from a long distance : 
asking about that very pin, and describing it, even to the name on the 
back. It is very valuable, Mabel.” 

My heart was beating ten strokes where it should have beat but one. 

“The pin we have set no store by is of great value, Mabel. The 
centre diamond alone is worth what to us poor people would be a 
fortune. And it is all yours, my dear: you can convert the diamonds 
into money and be at ease for life.” 

What with the overpowering surprise and what with fear of my 
father’s anger, I fainted. When I came to myself on the sofa in the 
parlour the children were there, and it was too late to go to church. 
I felt bewildered, and trembled yet, but listened attentively to my 
father as he read the important letter from London. ThenI sprang up 
wildly. 

“Oh father, father, go down to the Black Horse!” I exclaimed. 
“The pedlar is there, and he has my pin.” 

My father’s first thought was that the good fortune had turned my 
brain. I explained all to him. He was very kind, never scolding me ; 
but—as to finding the pin and the pedlar, he knew more of the world 
than his foolish child, and was not so hopeful. 

However, he thought it best to go, and for me to go with him. So 
in a few moments we were walking down tothe Black Horse. The 
landlord was sitting alone in his front porch, smoking quietly. He 
looked surprised when we walked up the steps, but very politely invited 
us into the parlour, explaining that his women folks had gone to 
church, 

“Ts there a pedlar staying with you, Mr. Ford?” began my father. 

“A pedlar?—no,” exclaimed the landlord, as if the question vexed 
him. “I have not seen a pedlar for three weeks, and the one that was 
here then did not pay his bill.” 

I must have turned very pale at this, and felt faint again. Mr. Ford 
wanted me to take a cordial. My father turned it off, saying I was 
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tired. Then he said that I had made a little bargain with a pedlar 
the day before and that we wished to settle with him. 

“* Got cheated, I warrant,” said the bluff old landlord : “ but no such 
man came to this house yesterday. I do recollect now that Joe, my 
ostler, said he saw a fellow with a big black box or bundle come up the 
bank from the creek just after the stage passed ; but I didn’t pay any 
attention to him.” 

My father gave up all hope at once; but I could not believe my 
fortune was gone. He tried to comfort me, saying I was just as well 
off as before, and had a new dress into the bargain. How I hated the 
thought of my beautiful merino ! 

Well, it is of no use to prolong my story, or tell you of all the efforts 
made to catch the adroit thief. He was no pedlar, but a clerk in that 
very law office from which the letter was sent telling us of the diamonds. 
He managed to delay the letter to my father for a post or two; 
hastened away himself, and—obtained my pin. 

We never found him : we never heard of him. He must have got 
off somewhere over the sea with his prize. My poor, toiling father, 
always gentle, did not reproach me: but ever to this day the regret 
lies heavily on my mind ; for what might I not have done for him and 
the dear children with all that money ? 

And the lady who had given me the pin did not know until she was 
dying the value it was of: and that caused the stir. Ah me! it was 
one of those chances in life that perhaps we all miss on occasion: the 
“tide in the affairs of men that taken at the flood leads on to fortune.” 
And about my crimson dress? For a long while, shabby though I 
was, I could not look at it or let it be made up. But time soothes 
troubles. And I must say that it made a charming gown: and one, 
who was an artist, saw me in it, and made me his wife. So perhaps it 
all happened for the best. 

But I’m sure I hope that wicked pedlar—who made believe to speak 
like a foreigner the better to take me in—came to be hanged ! 
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‘¢The diamonds were gone 





